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QTie  Qeorgid  liisloncdl  Qudrtcrlij 

Dolume  Xl  JUNE  1037  Number  2 


THE  EARLY  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  IN  THE 
EMPIRE  STATE 

By  R.  H.  Shryock 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  the  people  of  Geor¬ 
gia  first  began  to  claim  for  their  homeland  that  proud 
appellation:  “The  Empire  State  of  the  South.”^  This 
claim  was  made  as  early  as  1840,  if  not  before,  and  re¬ 
ceived  some  generous  recognition  in  other  southern 
states  during  the  decade  that  followed.  Georgia’s  claim 
to  preeminence  in  the  South  was  based  to  some  extent, 
during  this  period,  upon  certain  obvious  advantages, 
such  as  its  great  size,  its  central  location,  and  the  value 
and  diversity  of  its  natural  resources.  Of  greater  im¬ 
portance,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Georgia  began  to  display  after  1840  a  degree  of  energy 
in  developing  these  natural  resources  that  was  unsur¬ 
passed  and  in  some  ways  unequalled  in  the  South. 

Hard  times  had  come  to  Georgia,  as  well  as  to  the 
neighboring  states,  when  cotton  prices  fell  and  re¬ 
mained  low  during  the  early  forties;  and  when  the 
South  as  a  whole  seemed  to  be  falling  behind  the  North 
in  the  march  of  economic  progress.  Yet  before  the  end 
of  the  decade — even  prior  to  the  return  of  good  cotton 
prices  in  ’49 — unmistakable  and  remarkable  signs  of 
economic  rejuvenation  appeared  in  Georgia.  Railroads 

1.  For  the  eUim  that  the  etate  etiU  deaerrea  this  title,  see  sf..  IVoNomI 
Ceegraphig  Uagatimt,  VoL  60,  269,  S.  (Sept.,  1926)  :  Atlanta  Gsergiaa,  Jane  9, 
1926,  ete. 
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began  building,  plans  for  increasing  overseas  commerce 
were  formulated,  and  the  state’s  credit  improved.  By 
1850,  for  instance,  a  greater  railroad  mileage  had  been 
built  in  Georgia  than  in  any  other  southern  state,  and, 
indeed,  a  greater  mileage  than  had  been  constructed  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  northern  states.  Georgians 
had  become  leaders  in  the  effort  to  promote  the  overseas 
trade  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the  internal  trade  depend¬ 
ent  upon  railroad  development.^  A  decade  of  sound 
management  of  the  state’s  funds  had,  after,  a  period  of 
bankruptcy  early  in  the  forties,  brought  about  such 
rapid  improvement  that  by  1850  the  state’s  credit  was 
considered  as  good  as  that  of  any  commonwealth  in  the 
Union.*  Of  perhaps  the  greatest  significance  in  the 
growing  economic  preeminence  of  the  state,  however, 
was  the  development  of  its  first  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries. 

The  Georgia  merchants,  editors,  and  some  of  the 
planters  of  the  late  ante-bellum  period,  were  “boosters” 
for  the  “Empire  State.”  This  was  not  only  because  of 
its  good  cotton  lands,  railroads,  and  credit,  but  because 
of  an  optimistic  belief  that  manufacturing  enterprises, 
then  being  introduced  into  the  state,  would  soon  become 
a  source  of  great  wealth  to  its  citizens.  Little  interest 
had  been  taken  in  Georgia  in  manufacturing  during  the 
early  period  of  the  century.  When,  between  1810  and 
1825,  cotton  industries  were  being  successfully  intro¬ 
duced  in  New  England,  Georgia  was  largely  a  new  coun¬ 
try.  Like  most  new  countries  it  offered  easy  opportu¬ 
nity  for  agricultural  expansion,  but  lacked  free  capital, 
and  both  these  circumstances  prevented  interest  in  in¬ 
dustrial  development.  A  cotton  factory  was  established 
in  Wilkes  County  as  early  as  1810,  with  a  capital  of  ten 

2.  No  fewer  than  three  conventions  met  in  Augusta  in  18S7  and  1888  to 
discuss  “direct  trade"  with  Europe.  Most  of  the  trade  between  the  South  and 
Europe  in  this  period  was  carried  on  indirectly,  via  the  northern  ports.  See  St. 
Georce  L.  Sioussat,  "Co-operation  for  the  Development  at  the  Material  Welfare 
at  the  South,”  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation.  IV,  178-179. 

8.  Hunt'a  MtreKamU  Uagatine.  XXI,  484  (1849). 
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thousand  dollars,  but  the  venture  was  short  lived.*  Two 
small  factories  were  opened  at  Athens  a  few  years  later. 
Between  1810  and  1828  there  existed  in  the  state  little 
,  more  than  small  yarn  mills  owned  by  semi-artisan  oper¬ 
ative  proprietors,  or  by  individual  planters  who  ran 
them  as  “side  lines’*  on  their  plantations. 

After  1828  a  few  small  cotton  factories  were  8uc> 
cessfully  introduced,  this  being  a  period  when  the  rising 
protective  tariff  rates  may  have  been  of  some  assistance 
to  such  enterprises.  These  were  usually  built  near  the 
fall  line  upon  the  rivers,  at  such  towns  as  Augusta  and 
Columbus,  where  opportunities  for  utilizing  water 
power  and  water  transportation  were  combined.  These 
mills  manufactured  for  local  consumption  coarse  fab¬ 
rics  in  imitation  of  the  prevalent  homespun.  There 
were  about  fifteen  factories  in  the  state  by  1837,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  fairly  successful  up  to  that  date. 
Yet  they  were,  after  all,  small  affairs  and  of  little  im¬ 
portance  in  the  general  economic  life  of  an  agricultural 
people.® 

The  depression  in  cotton  culture  in  the  forties  did 
more  to  foster  industrial  development  in  the  eastern 
cotton  belt  than  had  the  earlier  protective  tariffs.  It 
was  then  well  known  in  this  area  that  returns  on  cot¬ 
ton  planting  investments  were  diminishing,  and  equally 
well  known  that  returns  on  industrial  investments  in 
the  North  continued  high.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  cer¬ 
tain  Georgia  editors  and  merchants  that  under  these 
circumstances  capital  should  be  diverted  to  some  extent 
from  planting  to  manufacturing.  They  began  to  point 
out  that  the  state  had  sufficient  water-power,  and  at 
least  such  potential  sources  for  a  labor  supply,  as  to 
make  extensive  manufacturing  an  entirely  practicable 


4.  A.  Sherwood.  GoMetteer  of  Georgia,  4th  edition  (1860),  p.  lit. 

6.  Sherwood,  op.  eit.,  pp.  172.  178.  For  a  brief  •urvejr  of  the  early  history 
of  Gcoryia  manufaeturinK,  written  apparently  in  part  from  personal  memory,  see 
the  Ausosta  Ckroniele,  Sept.  26,  1904.  Cf.  V.  S.  Clark.  Hiatorg  of  Manafaetaree. 
P.  666. 
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proposition,  if  only  the  profits  could  be  assured.  Such 
assurance  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  if  the  cotton 
factories  in  the  state  used  the  local  raw  product  and 
sold  in  the  local  market,  they  would  possess  an  obvious 
geographical  advantage  over  northern  competitors  al¬ 
ready  in  the  field.  Indeed,  declared  some  enthusiasts, 
the  development  of  textile  mills  would  not  only  provide 
profit  to  individual  owners,  but  would  bring  economic 
salvation  to  the  entire  state  —  perhaps  to  the  entire 
South.  Was  it  not  probable,  they  asked,  that  most  of 
the  economic  ills  then  demanding  southern  attention — 
financial  and  commercial  dependence  upon  northern 
ports,  and  the  relatively  slow  growth  of  southern  wealth 
and  population  in  general — were  in  part  due  to  the  too 
exclusive  devotion  of  the  South  to  the  cotton  culture 
system?*  Would  not  a  more  diversified  investment  of 
southern  capital,  particularly  some  investment  in  in¬ 
dustry,  remedy  these  ills? 

The  exact  origin  of  these  ideas  is  not  easy  to  trace. 
The  evidences  of  the  depression  in  cotton  culture,  and 
in  the  other  phases  of  economic  life  mentioned,  were  too 
obvious  to  escape  consideration.  So,  too,  was  the  con¬ 
trast  between  northern  industrial  and  southern  agricul¬ 
tural  dividends.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pro-industrial  attitude  did  not,  then,  develop  naturally 
in  Georgia  out  of  an  analysis  of  these  phenomena.  It  is 
true  that  the  same  attitude  appeared  simultaneously 
across  the  Savannah  in  South  Carolina;  and  that  its 
greatest  advocate  in  the  eastern  cotton  belt  became 
William  Gregg  of  that  state,  whose  infiuence  doubtless 
stimulated  the  advocates  of  manufacturing  in  the  Aug¬ 
usta  district.  Gregg,  however,  did  not  inaugurate  the 


6.  R.  R.  Rauel,  “Economic  Aspects  of  Southern  Sectionslism,  1840-lMl.” 
UnivertUy  of  lUinoii  Studiet  in  the  Social  Seieneeo,  XI,  Nos.  1>2,  Chapters 
1,  2  and  2. 
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movement  in  Georgia,  where  it  would  quite  possibly 
have  developed  along  the  same  lines  that  it  did  had  his 
influence  never  been  felt.’ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  genesis  of  the  factory 
idea,  however,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  group  gradually  began 
in  the  fifth  decade  to  preach  the  diversion  of  some  cap¬ 
ital  to  the  building  of  cotton  mills.  The  propaganda 
was  carried  on  largely  through  those  newspapers  which, 
like  the  Augusta  Cferomcle  and  the  Savannah  Republi¬ 
can,  were  most  favorable  to  the  interests  of  invested 
capital.^  The  question  was  also  carried  to  the  state 
legislature,  where  the  incorporation  of  manufacturing 
enterprises  was  desired  upon  the  easiest  possible  terms. 
It  happened  that  the  Whigs,  the  party  most  favorable 
to  the  property-holding  classes,  controlled  the  state  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  middle  forties,  and  this  was  apt  to 
mean  governmental  encouragement  for  the  industrial 
movement.  As  late  as  1846  there  was  no  law  permit¬ 
ting  the  chartering  of  industrial  corporations,  but  in 
1847  a  committee  of  the  legislature  reported  favorably 
upon  the  need  for  manufactures.  The  Whigs,  aided  by 
some  Democrats,  then  succeeded  in  passing  a  general 
law  for  the  incorporation  of  manufacturing  companies, 
which  were  under  certain  conditions  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation.*  This  was  important  for  the  reason  that  most 
of  the  new  industrial  enterprises  in  Georgia  in  this 
period  were  of  a  corporate  character.  It  was  also  for¬ 
tunate  for  Georgia  that  the  corporation  law  was  passed, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  South  Carolina  had  already  in- 


7.  Grcni’a  Ant  CMny  ursine  manofaeturins  appeared  in  1844  and,  aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  called  attention  to  the  "rapid  prosreM”  already  beins  made  in 
Georsia  manufacturins  at  that  time.  Russel,  op.  ett.,  p.  41.  Gress  *^ss  himself  the 
nephew  of  a  Georsia  factory  owner  who  had  Imilt  one  of  the  first  mills  in  Georsia. 
Edward  Insle.  Southern  Sideliffhta:  A  Picture  of  Social  and  Economic  lAfe  in  the 
South  a  Generation  Before  the  War,  p.  84. 

8.  For  an  early  appeal  for  more  manufacturins  in  Aususta.  see  J.  D. 
Wade,  Auguetru  Baldwin  Longetreet,  p.  240. 

9.  Sarannah  Georgian,  Nor.  4,  1847;  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer,  Dee. 
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vited  the  location  of  factories  within  her  borders  by  the 
passage  of  a  similar  law  two  years  before.^* 

With  this  encouragement  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  manufacturing  development.  The  cities  of  Augrusta 
and  Columbus,  at  the  fall  line  of  the  two  chief  naviga¬ 
ble  rivers,  naturally  became  the  chief  sites  of  new  fac¬ 
tories.  The  merchants  of  Augusta  were  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  a  famous  factory  at  Graniteville,  and  in 
1847  they  built  a  power  canal  in  connection  with  the 
Savannah  River.»i  Two  factories  larger  than  the  usual 
type  were  then  built  in  the'  city,  and  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  sufficient  water  power  was  now  at  hand  to 
create  a  second  Lowell.  Similar  developments  followed 
in  Columbus. 

It  is  from  this  period  that  some  economic  historians 
date  the  real  beginning  of  manufacturing  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,^  a  development  which  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  Civil  War  but  which  has  assumed  such 
importance  again  in  recent  decades.  Others  point  out 
the  relatively  small  scale  upon  which  manufacturing 
was  conducted  prior  to  that  war  and  therefore  view  the 
reappearance  of  such  industry  after  1880  as  a  devel¬ 
opment  independent  of  the  ante-bellum  movement.^*  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  industrial  movement  in  the  forties 
was  of  some  significance  for  that  period.  That  it  did 
not  attain  to  greater  significance  was  because  those  who 
were  backing  the  new  factories  had  to  face  many  dif¬ 
ficulties.  They  had  to  secure  labor  and  capital  for 
their  mills ;  they  sometimes  desired  tariff  protection  for 
their  products;  they  had  to  meet  northern  competition; 
and,  last,  but  not  least,  they  had  to  overcome  a  persist¬ 
ent  local  opposition  to  industrialism  of  any  sort.  It 


10.  C.  S.  Boucher,  “The  Ante-BtUum  Attitude  of  South  Carolina  Towarda 
Manufacturing  and  Agriculture,”  Watkmgton  t/nivernty  Studiat,  III,  Ft.  11, 
Humanistic  Series,  No.  2,  p.  268. 

11.  De  Bov’s  Reviev.  VI,  870  (Oet.,  1848). 

12.  Clark,  op.  cit.,  p.  667. 

18.  Broadus  Mitchell.  “The  Rise  of  Cotton  Mills  in  the  South,**  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  Studies  in  History  and  Politieal  Science,  XXXIX,  No.  2,  p.  24. 
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may  be  of  interest  here  to  survey  briefly  the  chief  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties  which  the  early  manufacturers 
had  to  meet;  before  any  definite  statement  is  made  as 
to  what  manufacturing  development  actually  occurred 
prmr  to  the  Civil  War. 

•'The  chief  labor  problem  which  the  early  manufac¬ 
turers  had  to  face  related  to  the  source  of  supply.  It 
was  clearly  realized  by  those  who  favored  industrial¬ 
ism  in  Georgia  that  the  poorer  whites  could  easily  be 
exploited  as  cheap  labor.  The  view  suggested  of  late 
years  that  there  was  no  such  realization  of  labor  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  South  of  the  ante-bellum  period  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  mistaken  one  so  far  as  Georgia  was  concerned.^^ 
The  poorer  whites  had  no  means  upon  their  exhausted 
clearings  of  securing  money,  save  such  as  they  could 
occasionally  pick  up  in  the  towns  in  return  for  a  bale 
of  cotton  or  some  garden  truck.  Many  were,  therefore, 
willing  to  work  at  the  looms  for  the  sake  of  securing 
real  cash. 

The  manufacturers  afforded  employment  to  men, 
women  and  children,  but  especially  to  the  latter  two 
classes,  since  their  labor  was  cheaper.  The  operatives 
worked  for  long  hours  as  well  as  for  low  wages.  The 
larger  Georgia  factories  of  this  period,  which  employed 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred  operatives,  worked  their 
employes  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  the  year  round,  on 
monthly  wages  that  averaged  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  for 
girls  and  at  least  $15.00  for  men.  In  Augusta,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  girls  averaged  $5.50  per  month  while  the 
men  received  about  $15.00.  Olmsted,  the  northern  crit¬ 
ic,  estimated  that  the  average  monthly  wage  for  all 
labor  in  Georgia  mills  was  about  $7.40  and  that  at  the 


14.  Ibid.,  p.  25.  Mitehell.  in  ursine  thU  view,  overlooks  eontemporary 
newspaper  evidmee  to  the  eontranr.  The  Auxnsta  CkrtmieU,  sp.  g.,  which  had 
the  larsest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  the  state  in  1860,  persistently  pointed 
out  the  obvious  availability  of  chMp  white  labor.  See  the  CkronieU  for  April 
27.  May  27,  and  June  1,  1849.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  the  very  ursency 
of  the  Chronicle  in  the  matter  implied  a  decree  of  isnorance  or  indifference  on 
the  part  of  some  elements  in  the  state.  Cf.  Boucher,  "Ante-Bellum  Attitude  of 
South  Carolina.”  p.  249. 
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same  time  the  average  wage  in  Massachusetts  mills  was 
as  high  as  $14.75.  This  contrast  between  northern  and 
southern  wages  suggests,  of  course,  that  the  lower  wage 
scale  may  have  been  a  factor  favoring  southern  manu¬ 
factures  in  the  ante-bellum  period,  even  as  it  has  been 
since  the  Civil  War. 

Some  Georgia  factories,  of  course,  paid  better  than 
others;^®  and  early  adopted  that  policy  of  paternalism 
which  still  remains  characteristic  of  much  Southern 
manufacturing.  The  Columbus  Cotton  and  Wool  Fac¬ 
tory,  for,  instance,  gave  an  average  of  $9.00  a  month  and 
supplied  houses  to  the  workers.  Where  a  piece-work 
system  was  established  it  was  sometimes  possible  for 
the  girls  to  make  from  $8.00  to  $12.00.  Some  places  re¬ 
quired  ten  instead  of  twelve  hours  work  a  day.^* 

Even  at  the  best  wages  paid,  however,  this  class  of 
workers,  if  thrown  out  of  employment  by  temporary 
closing  of  the  mills,  was  apt  to  be  reduced  to  charity. 
Olmsted  claimed  that  the  poverty,  ignorance  and  con¬ 
centration  of  the  operatives  led  to  the  usual  vices  of 
such  a  social  system,”  save  in  cases  where  special  phil¬ 
anthropic  efforts  were  made  in  their  behalf.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  any  effort  was  made  by  the  workers 
themselves,  in  this  early  day,  to  organize  for  self-pro¬ 
tection  against  such  conditions.  Some  of  the  more 
conscientious  members  of  the  planter  and  merchant 
class  realized  that  social  injustice  might  be  done 
the  poor  operatives,  but  believed  this  could  be  avoided 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  owners  and  workers.  “Injus¬ 
tice  has  sometimes  been  done  to  operatives,  as  well  as 
to  field  laborers,”  remarked  an  editor  of  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  in  1849,  “but  benevolence,  kindness,  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  are  coming.  The  Augusta 
Company  will  soon  offer  free  the  advantages  of  a  good 

16.  F.  L.  Olmated,  The  Cotton  Kingdom,  II,  64S.  C/.  the  Aiifuata  Chronicle, 
April  27,  1849.  Olmsted’s  estimate  refers  to  the  middle  fifties.  C/.  estimates  in 
Insle,  op.  eit.,  p.  76. 

16.  De  Bom’e  Reviete,  VI,  292,  29S. 

17.  Olmsted,  op.  eit.,  p.  647. 
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school  and  library  to  its  operatives.”^®  It  was  also 
claimed  by  this  journal  and  others  that  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  accumulate  wage  savings  would  be  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  poor  white  class. 

The  Chronicle  proceeded  to  figure  this  last  point  out 
in  some  detail.  It  calculated  that  “the  average  family 
of  operatives  could  make  at  least  |16.00  a  week,  aver¬ 
aging  such  a  family  at  four  persons  who  are  able  to 
tie  a  thread.^®  At  fifty  weeks  per  annum  this  means 
$800  a  year.  It  can  consume  $400  of  this  and  then  live 
four  times  as  well  as  the  average  of  poor  families  do 
throughout  the  State.  This  $400  saving  should  then  be 
invested  in  factory  stock  paying  twelve  and  one-half 
per  cent.  This  in  five  years  will  bring  in  interest  of 
$2,566.  If  the  50,000  poor  whites  in  Georgia  were  all 
employed  as  operatives  and  saved  in  this  manner,  they 
would  not  only  greatly  improve  their  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  but  could  quite  readily  save  in  five  years  a  sum  of 
$30,000,000.”®®  Thus  did  the  more  conscientious  capi¬ 
talists  cheerfully  assure  their  workers  of  the  mutual 
benefits  of  the  new  system. 

It  is  apparent  that  most  features  of  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  involved  in  the  early  industrial  revolution  in  Geor¬ 
gia  were  generally  similar  to  those  which  had  appeared 
with  the  advent  of  industrialism  in  both  Old  and  New 
England.  The  labor  of  women  and  children,  the  long 
hours,  the  low  wages  and  bad  living  conditions,  the  de¬ 
sire  of  some  employers  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
the  workers — all  these  phenomena  in  Georgia  suggest 
one  labor  problem  faced  by  the  new  manufacturers  in 
the  recapitulation  of  the  older  movements.  There  was 
Georgia  and  in  several  other  of  the  southern  States, 
however,  which  had  not  arisen  in  either  Old  or  New 
England;  namely,  the  problem  of  slave  labor  in  the 
mills.  Could  negro  slaves  be  used  as  factory  hands? 

18.  Aucusta  ChronieU,  April  27,  1849. 

19.  ThU  estimate  was  hish,  if  it  is  assumed  that  two  members  of  a  family 
of  four  were  children. 

20.  Auyusta  ChronieU.  April  27.  1849. 
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The  experiment  was  made  with  apparent  success  by 
a  Mr.  Graves,  a  New  Englander  in  charge  of  the  famous 
Saluda  factory  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  watched 
with  great  interest  in  Georgia.*^  The  Augusta  Consti¬ 
tutionalist  thereupon  began  urging  that  what  was  done 
across  the  river  could  be  done  in  Augusta.  It  urged 
that  the  negroes  were  peculiarly  well  adapted  as  a  race 
to  factory  labor  in  a  hot  climate, — which  was  but  an 
adaptation  of  the  familiar  justification  for  their  use  as 
plantation  laborers.  It  asserted,  in  addition,  that  if  a 
time  was  ever  reached  when  the  negro  slave  population 
had  increased  beyond  the  need  for  field  workers,  the 
factories  could  then  supply  work  for  the  surplus  labor¬ 
ers,  thus  preventing  them  from  becoming  a  mere  bur¬ 
den  upon  their  owners.**  Arguments  for  using  the 
negroes  in  factories  were  thus  based  at  one  moment  on 
the  worker’s  nature  as  a  negro,  and  at  another  moment 
on  his  status  as  a  slave. 

This  view  in  favor  of  the  use  of  slave-operatives, 
however,  did  not  meet  with  general  approval  in  the 
state.  There  proved  to  be  several  objections  to  their 
use.  In  the  first  place  it  was  feared  that  they  were  too 
lazy  or  too  stupid  to  work  in  the  mills.  There  was  also 
some  fear  of  friction  with  white  operatives  already  em¬ 
ployed.**  Finally,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  demand  for 
field  hands  tended  to  exceed  the  supply,  especially  as 
cotton  prices  rose  after  1848,  and  this  meant  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  available  were  needed  for  agri¬ 
cultural  work.  Why  put  valuable  slaves,  needed  in  the 
fields,  into  the  factories,  when  the  poor  whites  could  be 
had  in  any  number  and  at  low  wages?  Did  not  these 
pour  whites,  moreover,  have  a  moral  right  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  social  improvement  which  employment  as 


21.  D»  Bow’i  Review,  ZI,  Sltl 

22.  Ihid^  VIII.  76,  quoting  the  Conetitutiomiltet. 
22.  See  Robert  Roceel,  Norik  America,  p.  2ti. 
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operatives  alone  offered  them?  As  a  result  of  such 
queries  as  these,  Georgia  manufacturers  hesitated  to 
employ  slaves  to  any  extent.  Some  were  indeed  used  in 
one  or  two  factories,  and  Georgia  was  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  company  with  South  Carolina  as  having 
proved  the  value  of  slave  operatives.**/^  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Georgia  mill  workers,  however,  continued  to 
be  recruited  from  the  poor  white  class.** 

The  problem  of  labor  was  only  one  of  several  diffi¬ 
cult  ones  which  confronted  the  Georgia  manufacturers. 
There  was  the  question  of  tariff  protection  for  their 
products.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  chief 
immediate  causes  of  the  development  of  Georgia  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  forties  were  the  depression  in  cotton  culture 
and  the  advantageous  location  enjoyed  by  the  factories,  iL 
once  they  were  established.  The  protective  tariff  of  the  ^ 
early  thirties  had  apparently  done  little  to  promote 
Georgia  manufactures  and  most  of  her  factories  were 
actually  built  in  the  period  following  the  low  Demo¬ 
cratic  tariff  of  1846.  This  fact  was  used  by  some  to 
prove  that  Georgia  industries  needed  no  protection. 
Even  some  of  those  who  favored  manufactures  in  gen¬ 
eral  took  this  view  of  the  matter,  perhaps  because  of  a 
healthy  fear  of  traditional  anti-tariff  sentiment.  A 
Mr.  Merrill,  of  New  York,  who  had  established  the  chief 
factory  at  Athens,  declared  about  1850  that  while  tar¬ 
iffs  might  help,  no  lack  of  them  “would  now  stop  south¬ 
ern  manufacturing.”  Others  insisted  that  as  Georgia 
products  were  intended  largely  for  local  consumption, 
they  possessed  such  a  geographical  advantage  as  to  put 
them  “beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  competition.”** 

Some  of  the  planters  and  most  of  the  small  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  the  State  were  opposed  to  a  protective 

24.  Waihinston  RtimbUe,  July  10,  1860. 

26.  Ausuata  ChromieU,  May  27.  June  1,  1840 ;  L.  W.  Paine,  Six  Year  m 
a  Georgia  Priaan,  p.  17. 

20.  De  Bow'e  Review,  VI,  208.  No  other  view  than  this  waa  tolerated  in 
South  Carolina  at  thia  time,  but  in  Georgia  the  Whiss,  aa  will  be  noted  later,  did 
not  heaitate  to  come  out  openly  for  moderate  protection.  Cf.  Boucher,  "Ante- 
Bellum  Attitude  of  Sooth  Carolina,’*  p.  248. 
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tariff  for  general  and  traditional  reasons.  Such  tariffs, 
it  was  held,  eliminated  “fair  competition,”  and  raised 
prices  for  the  poor  man,  all  for  the  sake  of  profiting 
the  wealthy  manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand  such 
Georgia  planters  and  merchants  as  invested  in  industry 
sometimes  became  open  supporters  of  moderate  pro¬ 
tection.  It  had  been  at  least  in  part  the  expectation  of 
manufacturing  growth  that  had  brought  southern  sup¬ 
port  to  the  early  tariff  of  1816,  and  now  in  1848  such 
hopes  seemed  at  last  about  to  be  realized.  Hence  it  was 
natural  that  the  early  southern  attitude  should  be  in 
part  revived.  Here  also  a  political  factor  affected  the 
situation.  Most  of  the  Georgia  planters  were  affiliated 
in  politics,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  discussed  here, 
with  the  Whig  party ;  which  party  was  controlled  in  the 
North  by  the  industrial  and  financial  interests,  and  was 
committed  to  the  protective  principle.  The  necessity 
for  cooperating  with  the  northern  wing  of  this  party 
added  a  political  motive  to  the  economic  one  already 
tending  to  align  the  Georgia  planters  with  the  support¬ 
ers  of  protection.*’ 

The  most  serious  opposition  which  Georgia  advocates 
of  manufactures  had  to  face,  however,  was  not  simply 
that  of  opposition  to  protection,  but  rather  the  fear  of 
industrialism  per  se.  Several  factors  were  involved  in 
this  opposition.  First,  there  was  the  mere  fact  of  mental 
inertia,  obvious  but  important.  Georgia  had  always  been 
primarily  an  agricultural  country,  and  by  1850  had  been 
a  cotton  state  for  two  generations.  It  was  difficult  to  get 
men,  especially  uneducated  and  illiterate  men,**  to  aban- 

27.  For  a  sood  picture  of  tariff  arsumenta  pro  and  eon  in  Georsia  ice  the 
debate*  between  the  Augruata  Conttitutionalift  and  the  Ausuata  Chronida,  aa  re¬ 
ported  in  the  latter  for  Hay  16,  and  Hay  18,  1849.  For  an  ahle  preaentation  of 
thhe  aouthem  argument  for  the  tariff,  aee  alao  the  Richmond  Whig,  aa  quoted  in 
the  Waahinston  Republic,  Hay  4,  1860.  For  a  general  diacuaaion  of  the  attitude 
of  the  aouthem  Whiga,  aee  A.  C.  Cole,  The  Whig  Party  in  the  South,  pp.  94,  96. 

28.  About  209^  of  the  email  farmer*  and  poor  whitee  were  entirely  illiterate, 
there  being  no  effecure  public  achool  ayatem  in  the  atate  prior  to  the  Ciril  War. 
For  a  complete  deacription  of  educational  condition*  aee  C.  E.  Jone*  “Education 
in  Georgia.”  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  Mo.  6,  (1888),  pp.  24-81;  W.  H. 
Kirkpatrick,  “The  Beginning  of  the  Public  School  Syatem  in  (ieorgia.”  Georgia 
Hietorieal  Quarterly  V,  No.  87,  p.  8 ;  E.  H.  (Coulter,  “A  Georgia  ^ucational 
Hovement  During  the  Eighteen  Hundred  Fiftiea,’’  ibid.,  IX,  No.  1,  pp.  1-88 ; 
Ingle,  Southern  Sidelighte,  pp.  168-168. 
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don  the  old  familiar  ways,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  were  old  and  familiar.  ‘'Habit  and  indolence," 
wrote  a  Mississippi  planter  in  1850,  "or  rather  indolence 
to  his  real  interests  sustain  this  (the  cotton  plantation) 
code.”**  Sometimes,  however,  the  rural  opposition  to 
manufactures  was  not  mere  inertia,  but  a  more  or  less 
rational  protest  against  the  development  of  an  industrial 
society.  This  was  the  traditional  Jeffersonian  opposition 
to  urban  industrialism  and  all  its  works. 

Many  feared  that  the  introduction  of  the  factory 
system  would  in  one  way  or  another  interfere  with  or 
destroy  slavery  and  the  dominant  plantation  system.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  feared  that  southern  manufactures, 
by  competing  with  New  England  and  Old  England,  would 
cause  economic  difficulties  with  those  lands.  Just  because 
it  would  lead  the  South  to  demand  a  protective  tariff,  it 
might  incite  England  to  abolish  free  trade,  which  was 
such  an  economic  advantage  to  the  cotton  states.  It 
might  thus  destroy  that  economic  reciprocity  between 
England  and  the  southern  states  which  had  survived  the 
political  separation  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  It  was 
well  enough  in  this  connection  for  tariff  advocates  to 
declare  sneeringly  that  "the  Colonial  Spirit  still  adheres 
to  the  South but  these  good  mutual  economic  relation¬ 
ships  must  not  be  disturbed. 

So  far  as  competition  with  New  England  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  urged  by  some  that,  if  slave  labor  were 
employed  in  southern  mills,  this  would  lead  to  northern 
jealousy  of  this  use  of  cheap  labor.  This  jealousy  would 
tempt  northern  business  men  to  join,  for  selfish  reasons, 
the  ostensibly  altruistic  movement  against  slavery.  In 
this  way  the  advent  of  manufactures  in  the  South  would 
only  increase  the  number  of  northern  enemies  of  "the 
peculiar  institution.”  The  answer  made  to  this  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Georgia  was,  of  course,  to  hold  that  only  poor 


2».  IH  Bow’t  Review.  VIU,  100. 
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whites  should  be  used  as  operatives.  But  in  this  answer 
the  opponents  of  manufactures  beheld  still  another 
danger.  If  the  poor  whites  were  so  employed,  they  would 
develop  into  a  labor  class  entirely  divorced  from  the  soil, 
and  as  such  would  become  antagonistic  to  the  slave-hold¬ 
ing  plantation  interests.®®  In  a  word,  the  opponents  of 
industrialism  feared  that  it  would  arouse  opposition  to 
slavery,  in  one  section  of  the  country  or  the  other, 
whichever  class  of  operatives  was  employed. 

Influenced  by  these  several  objections  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  some  planters  became  apprehensive  that  the  good  old 
economic  system  was  being  endangered  by  the  attempt 
to  introduce  a  new  one  at  its  side.  The  Columbia  South 
Carolinian  asked  whether  the  South  was  about  to  “throw 
away  the  peculiar  advantages  we  possess  as  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  cotton  can  be  extensively  and 
successfully  cultivated,  to  go  to  manufacturing,  a  busi¬ 
ness  only  resorted  to  in  densely  populated  countries 
where  the  soil  cannot  support  the  inhabitants.  .  .  .  We 
regard  every  factory  established  at  the  South  as  a  fatal 
blow  to  Free  Trade  and  also  a  covert  blow  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  Slavery  itself.*^  Protesting  in  a  similar  vein  a 
Georgia  planter  declared  categorically  that  cotton  was 
the  only  article  the  planter  could  produce  with  his  labor 
and  in  his  climate;  and  added  that  “Politicians  who  ad¬ 
vocate  the  building  of  factories  are  either  ignorant  of 
our  conditions  or  trifling  with  our  sufferings.”  Slaves, 
he  held,  were  not  available  for  use  as  factory  hands,  and 
the  diversion  of  capital  to  industry  “would  mean  less 
cotton  raised,  and  then  what  to  do  with  the  slaves? 
They  would  ruin  us.  The  only  escape  is  to  raise  more 
cotton.”*® 

A  final  though  unintentional  obstacle  to  the  new 


to.  Columbia  (Tri-Weekly)  S<mtk  Carolinian,  July  6,  1849;  Ancuata 
CkronieU.  July  11.  1849. 

81.  May  1.  1849. 

82.  A.  S.  Jonea,  Spaed  the  Plow,  An  Etoa/p  on  tko  Tariff  bp  a  Gaorgim 
Planter.  (Athena,  1848),  pp.  16,  17. 
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industrial  movement  was  the  lack  of  free  capital.  De¬ 
spite  financial  improvement  in  Georgia  between  1847  and 
1850,  there  was  little  free  capital  available  in  the  state, 
simply  because  the  plantation  and  slavery  systems  tended 
to  tie  up  money  in  land  and  slaves.**  The  purchase  of 
more  slaves,  moreover,  brought  social  prestige;  while  a 
sale  of  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  re-investing  their  value 
in  factory  stock,  might  even  bring  social  disapproval. 
“All  this  talk  about  manufactures,”  observed  an  Augusta 
citizen,  “looks  well  on  paper,  but  the  citizens  of  Georgia 
have  no  spare  money  to  invest  and  Georgia  planters  are 
not  going  to  sell  their  servants  out  of  the  state  to  raise 
more  capital  for  investment.”*^ 

In  answer  to  these  various  forms  of  opposition,  the 
small  but  energetic  group  who  favored  factories  pointed 
out  the  business  advantages  which  industry  would  enjoy 
in  Georgia.  This  point  was  emphasized  by  the  claim  that 
the  companies  already  established  in  the  state  were 
making  greater  profits  than  could  be  made  in  planting. 
Dividends  were  said  to  vary  from  ten  per  cent  to  as  high 
as  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  industrial  investments.*® 
This  was  more  than  double  the  average  profit  on  large 
scale  investment  in  cotton  culture.  The  editors  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  were  convinced  that  ten  thousand 
dollars  invested  in  a  factory  would  bring  as  much  return 
as  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  put  into  a  plantation.*® 
This  contrast  between  agricultural  and  industrial 
dividends  was  usually  capped  off,  by  the  proponents  of 
the  latter,  with  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  prevailing 
agricultural  system.  For  a  considerable  period  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  and  the  Milledgeville  Recorder,  for 
instance,  engaged  in  a  debate  with  several  of  the  South 

SS.  Some  northern  capital  waa  inyested  in  Georsia  mills,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  Mr.  Merrill  of  New  York  quoted  abore,  hut  such  investment  did  not  ap¬ 
parently  taka  place  on  a  larce  scale.  Tte  writer,  however,  has  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  investisate  this  phase  of  the  story  with  any  care. 

S4.  AuKuata  CkronieU,  April  28,  1849. 

86.  Milledseville  Rteordrr.  quoted  in  Savannah  Republieam.  March  8,  I860: 
Savannah  Gaorgia,  April  6,  1849;  De  Bow’t  R*vi*m.  VI.  292,  298;  IX.  480. 

86.  Auffusta  Cknmi^.  May  4,  1849. 
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Carolina  papers  which  were  insisting  that  cotton  culture 
should  be  continued  pure  and  undefiled;  and  the  most 
forceful  reply  of  the  Georgia  papers  was  ever  this  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  cotton  system.  “Yes,”  soliloquized  Dr.  Daniel 
Lee,  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  “yes,  the  South  must  grow 
the  most  exhausting  crop  cultivated  by  civilized  man,  and 
do  nothing  else,  so  long  as  a  bag  of  staple  can  be  grown 
in  a  ten-acre  field.  The  citizens  and  states  of  the  South 
were  no  doubt  placed  here  by  Providence  for  the  express 
purpose  of  rendering  this  portion  of  the  continent  less 
and  less  productive  year  by  year.”*’ 

Having  so  pictured  the  ultimate  doom  of  cotton  culti¬ 
vation,  as  it  was  then  tending,  the  optimistic  advocates 
of  the  new  order  then  proceeded  to  prove  that  southern 
agriculture  could  indeed  be  saved  from  this  fate,  if  but  a 
part  of  the  capital  then  invested  in  it  were  diverted  to 
corporation  stocks  and  bonds.  The  factory  system  would 
not  destroy  cotton  culture  and  slavery,  they  held,  but 
would  become  an  essential  complement  to  them.  The 
mills  would  supply  the  plantations  with  cheap  shoes  and 
clothes  for  their  slaves,  while  the  industrial  towns  would 
supply  the  smaller  farmers  with  new  markets  for  food 
products. 

So  much  for  the  ideas  and  conditions  which  affected 
the  first  establishment  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
Georgia.  How  far,  as  a  result  of  the  several  interacting 
forces  working  for  and  against  the  movement,  did 
industrial  development  actually  proceed  in  Georgia 
during  the  forties?  By  1845  there  were  factories  of 
varying  size  in  at  least  twelve  counties.®*  Five  years 
later  there  were  forty  or  more  factories  in  the  state, 
chiefly  cotton  mills,  which  ran  more  than  60,000  spindles 
and  used  more  than  45,000  bales  of  raw  material  per 
year.  By  this  time  more  than  2,500  operatives  and 

87.  Augusta  Chronicle,  May  4,  1849.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the  South 
Carolina  papers  usually  blamed  cotton  troubles  on  the  tariff ;  refusing  to  find 
any  cause  for  the  same  within  the  sanctum  of  southern  economic  society  itself. 

88.  Clark,  op.  eit.,  p.  666. 
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mechanics  were  employed.  The  Scientific  American,  in 
comparing  the  numbers  and  sizes  of  factories  in  the 
various  states,  found  that  Georgia  had  already  become 
the  chief  cotton  manufacturing  state  south  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.®*  Virginia  was  the  only  one  of  the  southern  states 
that  really  rivaled  Georgia  in  cotton  manufacturing,  the 
incomplete  census  reports  of  the  period  crediting  the 
former  with  a  slightly  greater  financial  investment  in 
cotton  mills,  and  the  latter  with  slightly  greater  produc¬ 
tion.^® 

The  relative  importance  of  the  Georgia  mills,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  the  sister  states,  was  soon  generally 
recognized  and  began  to  lend  some  significance  to  the 
appellation:  “The  Empire  State  of  the  South.”^^  The 
relative  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton  textiles  produced 
in  Georgia,  between  1840  and  1850,  was  indeed  greater 
than  that  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union.^*  During  this 
decade  the  value  of  Georgia  textiles,  according  to  federal 
statistics,  not  only  increased  beyond  that  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  states,  but  also  passed  that  of  those  produced  in 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  and  nearly  equalled  that  of 
Maine.  Finally,  so  rapid  was  the  development  of  the 
new  Georgia  industries,  that  the  increase  in  absolute 
figures  in  the  value  of  cotton  textiles,  between  1840  and 
1850,  was  greater  in  Georgia  than  in  any  of  the  other 
states  except  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  The 
following  approximate  table,  taken  from  the  official  re¬ 
ports,  will  help  to  make  clear  the  remarkable  advance 
made  by  the  southern  Empire  State:** 

89.  Quoted  in  the  Wuhincton  Republic,  June  7,  1850.  In  eompnriaon  with 
the  60,000  spindles  operated  in  Georsia  in  1860,  about  86,000  were  operated  in 
South  Carolina,  approximately  the  same  number  in  Tennesaee,  while  in  Alabama 
there  were  only  ahrat  12,000. 

40.  V.  S.  Ceneue  of  Mauufaeturee,  (1900),  “Cotton  Manufactures,"  p. 
54,  quoted  in  Mitchell,  op.  eit.,  p.  21. 

41.  Richmond  (Va.)  Whig,  April  80,  I860:  Washinston  Republie,  May 
4,  1850. 

42.  This  statement  appliea,  of  course,  only  to  statea  that  did  an  appreciable 
amount  of  such  manufacturinK. 

48.  These  figures  are  given  in  official  returns  made  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  in  1866,  and  published  in  House  Executive  Documents,  84  Cougreea, 
Session  f,  IV,  Nos.  17  and  18,  pp.  98-96.  See  also  T.  P.  Kettell.  Southern  Wealth 
and  Sorthem  ProfUe,  p.  64. 
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Values  of  cotton  textiles 
produced  in; 

State  1840  1850 

Massachusetts  . $16,553,000  $19,712,000 

New  York .  3,640,000  3,591,000 

Maine  .  970,000  2,591,000 

Georgia  .  304,000  2,135,000 

Maryland  .  1,150,000  2,121,000 

New  Jersey .  2,086,000  1,109,000 

South  Carolina .  359,000  748,000 


The  number  of  “operatives”  employed  in  Georgia 
cotton  mills  in  1840  was  about  780,  which  increased  by 
1850  to  some  2,275.  If  to  this  last  figure  are  added  those 
working  in  the  woolen  mills  and  iron  industries,  and  a 
small  fraction  of  those  classified  as  “mechanics”  or  “ma¬ 
chinists,”  it  becomes  apparent,  as  was  said,  that  there 
were  probably  more  than  2,500  people  employed  in 
manufacturing  of  one  kind  or  another.^* 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Columbus  and  Augusta 
became  the  chief  industrial  towns  because  of  their  power 
and  transport  facilities.  The  growth  of  the  railroads  by 
1850  also  made  it  possible  for  factories  to  succeed  in 
inland  trading  towns  like  Athens  and  Atlanta.  Many 
of  the  mills  were  small  affairs,  but  those  in  the  two  main 
industrial  towns  were  of  fair  size.  One  of  those  in 
Columbus  was  housed  in  a  six-story  brick  building,  ran 
2,500  spindles  and  employed  over  200  people.  The 
“Augusta  Mill”  in  Augusta,  the  largest  in  the  state,  had 
400  employees  in  1850.^®  Olmstead  found  that  Columbus, 

44.  The  Census  of  1860  lists  only  626  “operatives"  in  Georgia,  as  the  facts 
were  reported  by  the  people  themselves,  but  lists  876  male  operatives  alone  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturers.  This  aarrees  approximately  with  an  estimate  of 
878  male  operatives  made  by  SheiWrood  (Gosetteer  o/  Georgia,  4th  ed.,  p.  198), 
who  also  estimated  that  there  were  1.400  "females”  employed.  This  would  place 
the  total  number  of  operatives  at  about  2,276.  The  Census  listed  in  addition  149 
“Machinists,”  1,778  "Mechanics  not  specified.”  At  least  some  of  these  must  have 
been  connected  with  the  factories.  Cf.  estimates  in  T.  P.  Kettell,  Southern  Wealth 
and  Northern  ProfUa,  p.  64. 

46.  Albany  (Ga.)  Patriot,  Oct.  11,  1860,  quoted  in  De  Bow’s  Review,  IX, 
480  (Oct.,  1860).  For  further  details  concemins  the  number  and  sixe  of  Georsis 
factories,  see  Kettdl,  op.  eit.,  pp.  68,  64. 
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in  the  early  fifties,  was  “the  largest  manufacturing  town 
south  of  Richmond,”  the  mills  in  the  former  operating 
from  15,000  to  20,000  spindles/* 

The  products  of  Georgia  industries  were  intended 
largely  for  the  local  market  and  were  chiefly  coarse 
cloths  being  made  for  clothing.  Signs  that  there  might 
be  competition  for  the  northern  market  appeared  in  1850, 
when  agents  of  Philadelphia  firms  visited  Columbus  to 
purchase  cloth  there.”  This,  however,  was  viewed  as 
something  unusual  and  as  holding  promise  for  the  future, 
rather  than  evidence  of  a  general  tendency  to  sell  to 
northern  agents.  Few  if  any  notices  appeared  in  Georgia 
papers,  prior  to  1851,  concerning  sales  to  the  North. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  assumption  that 
goods  were  sold  in  the  local  market.** 

There  were,  of  course,  some  small  industries  carried 
on  in  the  state  in  addition  to  cotton  manufacturing.  Such 
industries  gave  some  promise  in  the  early  fifties  of  cen¬ 
tering  in  the  small  railroad  town  of  Atlanta.  This  city 
then  had  a  population  of  only  about  twenty-five  hundred, 
but  was  growing  very  rapidly.**  There  was  established 
there,  in  1849,  what  the  residents  called  “a  large  shoe 
factory,”  making  shoes  for  slaves  at  eighty-five  cents  a 
pair.  A  “large”  flour  mill  went  up  in  1850 ;  and  an  iron 
rolling  mill  was  about  to  be  built  to  make  iron  rails.  This 
was  completed  in  1851  and  could  turn  out  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  new  and  rerolled  rails  a  year.  There  was 
another  rolling  mill  at  Columbus.  The  latter  town  could 
also  boast,  (and  did)  of  a  machine-shop,  a  cotton-gin 
factory,  wood-working  establishments,  and  a  paper  mill 
that  could  produce  one  thousand  pounds  of  “flne  paper” 
per  day.*® 

4S.  Journty  m  tk«  Seaboard  Slave  Statee,  p.  647.  For  a  list  of  ths  mills 
in  Auffusta.  see  Chronicle,  Hay  2,  1849. 

47.  Columbus  (Ga.)  Times,  in  Philadelphia  North  American,  Dse.  29.  1860. 

48.  Russel,  op.  cit;  p.  64,  believes  that  southern  Koods  had  to  be  sold 
(enerally  to  northern  asents,  because  of  the  southern  manufacturer’s  inability  to. 
extend  the  Iook  credits  required  by  southern  merchants. 

49.  Charleston  Mercury,  (corr.)  Aus.  2,  1849. 

60.  IfiUedseville  Recorder  in  Savannah  Revnblieam,  March  2,  1860. 
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All  this  means  that,  while  Georgia  manufactures  had 
developed  slowly  as  compared  with  those  in  several  of 
the  more  wealthy  northern  states,  yet  its  cotton  industries 
had  progressed  further  and  more  rapidly  than  had  those 
of  its  sister  states.  The  forces  against  the  industrial 
movement,  noted  above,  were  too  powerful  to  permit  a 
greater  development.  Indeed  the  experience  of  the  next 
few  years  indicated  that  in  some  cases  at  least,  develop¬ 
ment  had  been  too  rapid  under  the  circumstances.  Fac¬ 
tory  profits  tended  to  decrease  in  Georgia  from  1850  to 
1853,  some  mills  failed  and  in  consequence,  by  1852,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  and  hands  employed  were 
actually  less  than  they  had  been  two  years  before.®^ 

Yet  a  small  but  influential  group  continued  to  believe, 
and  with  some  reason,  that  great  industrial  prosperity 
lay  just  ahead  of  the  state.  “So  we  go,”  declared  the 
Columbus  Times  in  1850,  “Columbus  will  be  a  Georgia 
Lowell  before  long,  and  some  of  these  days  will  beat  her. 
Lowell  never  had,  nor  ever  can  have  the  advantages  with 
which  Columbus  is  endowed  by  nature  for  manufacturing 
purposes.”®*  Such  “booster”  optimism  was  doubtless  a 
bit  exaggerated,  but  there  was  no  doubting  the  fact  that 
the  industrial  revolution  was  now  definitely  under  way. 
Thus  the  new  factories  combined  with  the  new  railroads, 
and  with  other  signs  of  improvement,  to  give  to  ante¬ 
bellum  Georgia  its  pre-eminent  reputation  for  progress 
and  prosperity.  Within  a  few  years,  also,  these  factories 
and  railroads  were  to  prove  a  considerable  asset  to  Geor¬ 
gia  and  to  the  Confederacy  in  the  stress  of  civil  war. 

61.  Bunt’e  Merehtmtt’  Magazine  tor  May,  1862,  sives  the  comparetiTt 
fignires  for  capital  invested  in  Georgia  manufactures  in  1860  and  1862.  See  also. 
Olmsted,  op.  eit.,  642 ;  and  C.  G.  Parsons,  Tour  Among  the  Planters,  p.  78. 

62.  In  Philadelphia  North  American,  Dec.  29,  1860.  As  a  matter  of  fwt 
the  serious  difficulties  which  beset  cotton  manufactaring  throughout  the  nation 
after  1860,  especially  the  rise  in  raw  cotton  prices,  over-production  in  the  North, 
and  increased  British  competition,  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  Georgia  in¬ 
dustry  as  much  as  that  of  the  North.  Gregg  reported  that  there  were  no  failures 
among  the  Georgia  mills  in  1861.  although  there  were  many  failnres  in  the  North 
that  year,  and  several  in  Sooth  Carolina  {Da  Bess’s  Basis  is,  Avili,  788).  TMi 
demonstrated,  according  to  the  Savannah  Neve  (Sept.  It,  1861)  the  advantages 
of  the  Georgia  industry.  It  is  difficult  to  account  tor  this  unusual  good  fortune 
unless  the  Georgia  factories  were  selling  to  the  local  market. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES  IN  THE  PRELIMI¬ 
NARIES  OF  THE  WAR  OF  JENKINS’  EAR 


By  John  Tate  Lanning 

Economic  and  Diplomatic  Background.  The  history 
of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  over¬ 
looked  or  at  least  obscured  by  the  more  glamorous  events 
of  the  subsequent  half  century — so  much  so  that  the 
mention  of  the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear  evokes  from  the 
average  individual  either  frank  laughter  or  courteous 
blankness.  Its  place  as  the  nucleus  of  colonial  wars,  as 
an  experiment  in  Brittanic  imperial  affairs,  and  as  the 
zenith  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  struggle  for  control  of  the 
unremittingly  important  economic  center,  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  is  not  yet  generally  recognized.  American  partici¬ 
pation  has,  moreover,  in  the  casual  references  thereto, 
been  treated  more  as  the  activity  of  the  Lafayette  Esca- 
drille  in  the  Riffian  War  than  as  a  movement  in  which 
the  North  Americans  created  a  universal  resentment  and 
a  general  fear,  and  placed  wholeheartedly  their  ships  and 
their  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  empire.  The  disputed 
story  of  Jenkins’  Ear  to  informed  Expansionists  has 
always  been  a  pathetic  episode;  to  orthodox  Whigs  a 
fabulous  claptrap.  This  appendage  and  appellation  was 
but  one  weapon  in  a  large  armory,  but  great  movements 
as  well  as  great  men  often  carry  forever  what  the 
merest  trifle,  through  some  strange  but  not  infrequent 
prank  of  history,  attaches  to  them. 

With  Spain’s  improperly  supplied  colonies  chafing  and 
with  the  South  Sea  Company  clamouring  for  Spanish 
colonial  trade,  Oxford  consented  to  the  asiento  compact 
with  Spain  in  1713.  This  unique  privilege  of  breaking 
into  the  Spanish  trade  monopoly  through  one  annual 
vessel  dazzled  the  English  imagination.  The  Spanish 
commission  and  the  American  interlopers  made  the  com- 
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pany’s  returns  disproportionate  to  the  investment.  Soon, 
instead  of  the  two  tenders  allowed,  whole  flotillas  replen¬ 
ished  the  lawful  cargo  as  fast  as  it  was  sold.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  of  fabulous  prices  for  contraband  traffic  made  it 
difficult  for  Spain  to  control  her  guarda  costas  and  Eng¬ 
land  her  merchant  privateers.  The  guarda  costas  some¬ 
times  acted  as  pirates  towards  Englishmen  while  holding 
the  credentials  of  the  Spanish  government;  moreover, 
they  often  became  careless  in  discriminating  between 
smugglers  and  vessels  plying  in  good  faith  between 
England  and  the  English  West  Indies.  “Spanish  insults 
and  depredations”  formed  the  refrain  of  countless  pro¬ 
tests  presented  by  Keene  at  the  Spanish  court  in  bundles^, 
while  Walpole,  “that  indefatigable  Minister  who,  for 
many  years,  hath  rock’d  the  public  cradle,  and  endeavored 
to  lull  that  forward  Babe,  the  Nation,  to  rest,”  allowed 
them  to  be  submitted  to  a  supine  government*.  Some 
abuses  on  either  side  officials  winked  at;  others  they  were 
powerless  to  quell.  Newcastle  abandoned  remonstrances 
for  preemptory  demands  in  1737. 

To  this  perplexing  problem  Jamaican  claims  to  cut 
log-wood  on  the  Central  American  coast  and  to  gather 
salt  on  the  coast  of  Tortuga  added  embarrassment  and 
rent  in  twain  the  price  of  these  commodities*.  Over  this 
strained  Angli>-Spanish  diplomacy  the  pacte  de  famiUe 
cast  sinister  shadows*.  Popular  agitation  was  becoming 
more  and  more  articulate,  and  every  situation  was  shot 
through  with  gloomy  forbodings.  An  increased  naval 
force,  issuance  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal®,  im¬ 
pressment  on  a  large  scale,  a  £3,750,000  parliamentary 
appropriation,  and  general  polemic  instructions  smacked 
unmistakably  of  war.  In  the  meantime  Walpole's 

1.  Additional  HSS.  (British  Museum),  S2796,  Nsweostls  Papers,  CXI,  66. 

t.  Cobbett,  W.,  Pariiamuntam  Bittory,  X,  686;  Gutisswn’s  Uagaaimt, 
X,  66«. 

6.  Add.  MSS.,  62800,  N.  P.,  CXV,  1-2. 

4.  BaudriUart.  A..  PhtUipps  V  st  la  Co«r  dt  Pryme*,  IV.  166 ;  Add.  MSS., 
82801,  N.  P.,  CXVI,  201 ;  Oid.,  22692,  VII.  688. 

6.  C.  O.  818,  m.  167.168;  S.  P.  F.  Ministers,  toL  69.  passim. 
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enemies  produced  in  Parliament  one  Robert  Jenkins  of 
the  Rebecca  where  he  exhibited  his  detached  and  pickled 
ear,  the  forgotten  removal  of  which,  nine  years  previ¬ 
ously,  was  attributed  to  the  Spanish  captain,  Fandino^. 
Asked  what  he  expected  from  his  enemies,  Jenkins 
replied : 

“Gentlemen,  after  mangling  me  in  this 
manner  they  threatened  to  put  me  to  death.  I 
exi)ected  it,  and  recommended  my  soul  to  God, 
but  the  revenge  of  my  cause  to  my  country.” 

The  result  as  anticipated  was  a  happy  one  for  the 
opposition.  Excitement  ran  high.  Parliamentarians 
harangued  about  chains  and  slavery  in  trying  to  rouse 
the  vengeance  of  a  national  resentment.  But  concession 
was  in  the  Spanish  air.  Montijo,  president  of  the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  informed  Ambassador  Keene  that  the  in¬ 
tentions  and  dispositions  of  the  Spaniards  were  never 
more  opportune  for  either  peace  or  war.  Peace  pleased 
Keene,  and  with  La  Quadra,  January  14,  1739,  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  famous  Convention  of  Pardo*'.  The  Georgia- 
Carolina  boundary,  logwood  cutting  in  Campeachy  Bay, 
and  the  British  right  to  free  navigation  were  the  issues. 
Excluding  the  affagrs  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  the 
English  preserved  its  interests- by  crucifying  the  Amer¬ 
ican  interlopers  and  were  forced  to  reduce  their  damage 
claims  from  £340,000  to  £95,000  to  be  paid  in  four 
months.  Spain  admitted  the  injustice  of  certain  seizures 
which  the  English  interpreted  as  a  precursor  of  diplo¬ 
matic  victory.  Georgia  and  Florida  were  to  remain  in 
statu  quo*.  This  Pitt  deemed  an  illusory  expedient  to 
baffle  the  nation. 

In  the  outstanding  debate  which  followed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  patriots  and  imperialists  were  resolved  to  ruin  the 


6.  Naweaatl*  to  Kama,  Janoary  It.  17tl/S,  Add.  MSS..  tt77t.  N.  P..  XCI. 
47:  a  P.  F.  Spain»  aoL  <7,  yamim;  L^htoa.  ).  K.,  "Jenkiiia'  Kar.**  EngUak 
Bitt»rieal  JZaaiaw,  IV,  741-74t. 

7.  S.  P.  F.  Traatfaa.  vaL.MU, 

- ■  pTHiT* 


8.  a  r.  FTTtWIlii.  aoL  t7.  p. 


I:  Ma.  toL  tt,  p.  U4. 
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effects  of  the  convention  before  they  knew  a  word  of  its 
provisions,  in  which,  according  to  a  contemporary, 
“England  was  never  more  misled  and  unreasonable*.” 
The  enthusiasm  and  petitions  of  merchants  for  war,  eyes 
cast  longingly  in  the  direction  of  Zacatecus  and  Potosi, 
Newcastle’s  promise  of  a  share  in  all  booty  to  American 
colonists  who  enlisted — all  lend  especial  credence  to  the 
story  of  exploitative  designs  of  certain  English  merchants 
and  soldiers  of  fortune  on  Spanish  America.  Into  cari¬ 
cature  and  song  the  sentiment  found  its  way.  The 
sentiment  of  the  merchant,  the  self-constituted  political 
liberator,  the  soldier  of  fortune,  and  the  humiliated 
nationalist^  is  crowded  into  these  lines : 

Our  merchants  and  ears  a  strange  pother  have 
made 

With  losses  sustained  in  their  ships  and  their 
trade; 

But  now  they  may  laugh  and  quite  banish  their 
fears. 

Nor  mourn  for  lost  liberty,  riches  and  ears**. 

To  which  Pope  mechanically  added : 

And  own  the  Spaniards  did  a  waggish  thing 

Who  cropped  our  ears  and  sent  them  to  the 
king**. 


But  while  the  English  mob  was  howling,  the  mer¬ 
chants  petitioning,  and  the  Georgia  trustees  agitating, 
there  was  a  more  serious  and  sober  group  which  saw  the 
fallacy  of  riches  and  conquest  and  appreciated  more  than 
the  dazzling  eclat  and  glory  of  military  operations.  Inju¬ 
ries  and  violences  were  crimes  of  private  persons — 
piracies,  not  hostilities.  Only  the  refusal  of  Spain  to  do 
England  justice  would  make  them  the  acts  of  the  state. 

9.  Appeal  to  the  Unprejudieedi  Coneeming  the  Present  Discontents,  p.  <• 

10.  Wrisht.  R.,  Caricature  Historg  of  the  Georges,  p.  110. 

11.  Pope.  Alexandor,  Poetic^  Works  (ed.  1860) .  I.  800. 
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Walpole  was  engulfed  when  Spain  withheld  pa3arent 
of  the  £96,000  until  the  counter  claim  of  £68,000  agrsinst 
the  South  Sea  Company  was  adjusted,  and  on  May  17, 
1739,  the  asiento  was  suspended^*.  The  Admiralty  Out 
Letters  authorized  all  sorts  of  “Hostilities  against  the 
Spaniards^*.”  Admiral  Haddock  was  ordered  to  Spain’s 
back  door  and  Captain  Peyton  to  convoy  Oglethorpe’s 
regiment  to  Georgia.  On  June  14  the  king  authorized 
privateering.  Walpole  then  helplessly  gave  Vernon 
instructions  to  sail  against  Spanish  America.  Depreda¬ 
tions,  the  fear  of  a  Bourbon  alliance,  and  dazzling  ideas 
of  conquest,  then,  produced  this  situation.  The  formal 
declaration  of  war,  October  9, 1739,  was  celebrated  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  an  ordinary  tavern,  and  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  in  frenzies  of  acclamation  at  St.  James,  Charing 
Cross,  Chancery  Lane,  Wood  Street,  and  the  Royal  Ex- 
change^*.  And  thus  the  might  of  the  British  public  rung 
up  the  first  curtain  of  an  eight  years’  drama,  for  out  of 
this  war  has  issued  in  a  clear  and  unmistakble  stream 
the  series  of  wars  which  were  waged  between  England 
and  France  in  the  eighteenth  century^*. 

Walpole,  now  displaying  as  great  an  inaptitude  for 
the  prosecution  as  for  the  declaration  of  war,  delayed 
activities  until  the  press  informed  the  enemy  of  military 
and  naval  details  while  according  to  a  contemporary 
versifier. 

In  silent  moan  the  honest  farmer  grieves 

To  think  his  country  no  redress  receives ; 

Better  these  troops  on  the  Spanish  main  were 
shown 

Than  kept  for  fools  to  gaze  at  on  their  own^*. 

12.  Add.  MSS..  S2799,  N.  P..  CXIV,  820-821 ;  S.  P.  F.  Miniaten,  voi.  69. 

18.  Admiralty  Out  Lettera,  vol.  66.  p.  446. 

14.  Parliamentary  Hittory,  XI,  2-6. 

16.  Tempcrley,  H.  W.  V..  “Cauaca  of  the  War  of  Jcnkina’  Ear,”  Trana- 
aetione  of  the  Royal  Hietorical  Society,  third  aeriea,  IV,  197-198. 

16.  The  Mock  Campaign,  p.  18. 


An  attack  on  the  ministry  in  Parliament  led  by 
Pulteney  and  Pitt  resulted  in  his  resignation,  February 
2,  1742,  but  soon  after  his  passing,  the  War  of  Austrian 
Succession  eclipsed  in  national  glamour  the  Caribbean 
War. 

The  Kjkinland  Colonies  in  Preliminary  Politics  and 
Diplomacy.  Since  this  was  a  purely  American  war,  and 
as  significant  as  any  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  can 
readily  be  discerned  that  the  importance  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  participation  does  not  depend  altogether  upon  the 
mere  contingent  of  Americans  in  the  fiasco  at  fever- 
ridden  Carthagena.  In  its  preliminaries  and  in  its  execu¬ 
tion  the  continentals  played  an  important  role.  In  April, 
the  month  which  marked  the  beginning  of  mobilization 
on  the  mainland,  Robert  Dinwiddle  reported  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations  that  the  main¬ 
land  colonists  owned  and  navigated  1,855  vessels.  The 
annual  value  of  their  produce  was  £2,190,000;  their  fight¬ 
ing  strength  185,000^*.  These  facts  the  English  war 
faction  saw  with  genuine  foresight  as  media  through 
which  England  could  usurp  Spanish  commercial  interests 
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The  pacific  minister  was  fiayed  for  suspected  monopo¬ 
lization,  organized  corruption,  and  the  application  of 
secret  service  money  to  party  purposes.  The  celebration 
of  either  Admiral  Vernon’s  birthday  or  his  victory  at 
Porto  Bello,  the  thought,  would  fill  the  streets  with  dis¬ 
agreeable  cheering  bands,  and  the  night  with  mobbing. 
As  early  as  1740  pamphlets  were  asking  to  exchange  him 
for  one  who  would 


Speak  what  he  thinks  and  freely  plead  the  cause 
Of  Britain’s  commerce,  liberty,  and  laws; 

Exert  his  power  to  check  corruption’s  swing. 
And  serve  at  once  his  country  and  his  king”. 


^  17.  See  Herts,  G.  B.,  Britxah  Imperialism  m  the  Eighteenth  Centurp,  p.  M. 
18.  Arehivee  of  Nem  Jersey,  VI,  84-90. 
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in  the  American  seas.  The  proximity  of  the  Northern 
Colonies  to  the  coveted  Spanish  West  Indies  made  them  a 
great  nautical,  commercial,  and  a  greater  psychological 
advantage. 

Forty  or  fifty  large  and  readily  available  American 
ships,  without  English  aid,  one  pamphleteer  confidently 
asserted,  would  easily  master  St.  Augustine,  Cuba,  His¬ 
paniola,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the  discon¬ 
tented  Spanish  Americans.  The  vast  American  trade  and 
shipbuilding  industry.  New  England  alone  employing 
fifteen  thousand  sailors  and  supplying  the  French  with 
three-fourths  of  their  merchant  ships,  offered  the  British 
the  ascendency  and  the  Americans  an  advantage  in  case 
of  a  formidable  Caribbean  struggle^*. 

Robbed  of  the  ammunition  and  stores  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies,  without  shipbuilding  materials,  and  unable 
to  send  succour  to  their  friends,  the  Spanish  and  French 
squadrons  would  be  starved  out,  and  the  Caribbean  would 
be  an  easy  but  momentous  prize  for  American  energy  and 
ingenuity*®.  Neither  Spain  nor  England  anticipated 
the  British  fleet  and  army  later  sent.  No  colonial  gov¬ 
ernor  was  reluctant  to  take  proper  precautions  to  stifle 
such  pernicious  trade.  The  acts  of  specially-called  legis¬ 
lative  sessions,  requiring  that  no  vessel  laden  with 
provisions  without  ite  master  giving  bond  could  land  in  a 
port  subject  to  a  foreign  prince  later  became  general  in 
an  embargo  act  of  Parliament. 

Stopping,  retaining,  and  searching  ships  navigating 
in  the  seas  of  America,  said  one  Parliamentarian,  was  not 
only  destructive  to  the  lawful  commerce  of  British  sub¬ 
jects,  but  obstructed  the  free  intercourse  and  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  plantations,  a  consideration  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  “enormitys  could  not  fail  of 

19.  Pretent  State  of  Revenues  and  Forest  hj$  Sea  aii4  Land  of  Spain  and 
Fmneo  compared  to  tkote  of  Great  Britain,  pp.  tU,  S1.S4,  40 ;  Arckivet  of  New 
Jersey,  VI,  8S-91 ;  An  Account  Showing  the  Progrett  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia, 
p.  49. 

20.  Original  Papers  of  the  Expedition  to  Cartkagena,  p.  IS ;  Pennsylvania 
Colonial  Records,  aaeond  Mriw,  IV,  491 ;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  colonial  Mriet. 
m.  160-170,  182-190,  7S0-7S6,  746. 
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bringing  on  war  between  the  two  nations.”  England  felt 
touched  in  two  very  tender  points,  her  pride  and  her 
pocket  book.  The  trade  of  the  West  Indies,  then,  in  1739 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Yankee  skippers  and  inter¬ 
lopers  who  characteristically  did  not  worry  overmuch 
about  the  legal  aspect  of  getting  their  cargoes  safely  into 
West  Indian  ports,  thus  embittering  the  Spanish. 

The  colonies  beheld  with  fear  and  trembling  the  inter¬ 
ference  with  intercolonial  trade,  and  an  ever-increasingly 
dreadful  Franco-Spanish  alliance;  moreover,  the  French 
subjection  of  the  Southern  continental  colonies  to  estab¬ 
lish  easier  navigation  and  freer  communication  between 
the  French  colonies,  but  uniting  the  Canadees,  Choctaws, 
and  others,  would  break  the  wedge  formed  by  the  main¬ 
land  group*^  Certain  Southern  ports  were  urged  as 
strategic  points  from  which  to  protect  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  to  control  the  Bahama  channel,  to  impede  the 
transportation  of  the  Spanish  treasure ;  for  if  they  were 
not  used  for  this  purpose  they  would  become  Spanish 
privateering  centers. 

History  has  unjustly  overlooked  the  defense  of  Geor¬ 
gia  by  the  war  party**.  Not  only  could  Georgia  serve  as 
a  buffer  to  appease  the  anxiety  and  shield  the  sides  of  the 
Carolinas,  but  also  as  a  commercial  substitute  for  Euro¬ 
pean  rivals: 

Now  bid  thy  Merchants  bring  thy  Wine  no  more 

Or  from  the  Iberian  or  the  Tuscan  shore ; 

No  more  they  need  the  Hungarian  Vineyards 
drain 

And  France  herself  may  drink  her  best 
Champaign.** 

SI.  C.  O.  6.  Tol.,  689,  no.  88 ;  C.  O.  6,  toI.  664,  pp.  42,  46. 

22.  The  final  rupture  tnrncd  on  this  point.  Add.  MSS.,  S2081,  N.  P.. 
CXVI,  17-18,  104-106;  C.  O.  6,  toI.  664,  pp.  82,267;  ibid.,  vol.  689,  passim;  Add. 
MSS.,  82794,  N.  P.,  CIX,  pp.  260,  262,  266-269;  S.  P.  F.  Spain,  toL  246,  pp.  8-9. 
169,  176;  S.  P.  F.  MinUters,  toI.  68,  pp.  84-86;  Add.  MSS.,  88009  N.  P., 
CCCXXIV,  81  ct  seo.;  Observations  on  tbs  Present  Convention  tsith  Spain,  pp. 
82-86. 

SS.  Traa  and  Hiatarieal  Narrative  o/  the  Colony  of  Goorgia  in  America, 
p.  xii ;  see  also  Tkt  Advantopes  and  Ditadvantagt*  tsbieb  will  attend  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Merchandises  of  Spain  (London,  1789). 
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The  trustees  of  Georgia  as  well  as  the  war  faction 
(in  whose  interests  they  were  ever  vigilant)  took  every 
occasion  to  paint  Georgia  in  glowing  colors.*^  Not  only 
was  Georgia  a  veritable  wonder  garden  of  silk  and  wine, 
but  of  cattle,  poultry,  oak,  hickory,  and  vegetables.  This 
flourishing  state  found  its  expression  in  the  envy  of  the 
Englishman  in  these  words: 

The  Spring  which  but  salutes  us  here 

Inhabits  there  and  courts  them  all  the  Year: 

Ripe  Fruits  and  Blossoms  on  the  same  Tree  live  *, 

At  once  they  promise  what  at  once  they  give.*® 

These  misrepresentations  brought  much  to  Georgia 
which  might  not  have  come  her  way — an  orphan  house, 
appropriations,  increased  garrisons,  the  extension  of  the 
boundary  to  Fort  King  George  on  the  Altamaha.  Thus  a 
false  conception  of  Georgia,  rather  than  the  actuality, 
was  the  basis  upon  which  they  acted,  for  they  felt  it 
would  be  wrong  to  allow  a  ministry  to  sacrifice  the  hopes 
of  thousands  of  industrious  colonists,  and  the  welfare  of 
generations  to  come,  for  the  sake  of  a  dishonorable  peace. 

The  English  were  not  dogmatic  about  Georgia.  New¬ 
castle  himself  had  his  doubts.  Winham  urged  in  the 
house  of  commons  that  some  of  Georgia  must  be  conceded, 
else  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
plenipotentiaries  before  the  convention  of  Pardo.  But 
there  was  never  a  doubt  as  to  the  course  ultimately  to  be 
pursued.  Newcastle  remarked  simply:  “I  fancy  however 
the  right  may  be,  it  will  now  be  pretty  difficult  to  give 
up  Georgia.”*®  Pitt,  in  March,  1739,  attacked  the  results 
of  the  convention  as  “an  illusory  expedient  to  baffle  the 
nation  ...  on  the  part  of  England,  a  suspension  as  to 
Georgia,  of  the  first  law  of  nature,  self-preservation,  and 

24.  i4i*  Impartial  Ingairy  into  tha  Stata  and  Utility  of  Gaorgin,  p.  20; 
A  Stata  of  tka  Provimea  of  Gooraia,  p.  IS. 

25.  A  Now  and  Aeenrata  Account  of  tha  Proainea  of  Gaorgia,  p.  21. 

25.  Tranaaetiona  of  tka  Royal  Hiatorieal  Soeiaty,  III.  200. 
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self  defense.”*’  Imperialism  was  closely  followed  by 
philanthrophy  and  religion,  as  evinced  in  the  aid  secured 
by  Whitefield  from  the  most  humble  classes  in  England 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  purest  motive  that  actuated  the 
hatred  felt  for  Spain.  Although  the  aspirations  of  the 
English  war  faction  were  vicious  and  their  contentions 
doubtful  in  law,  they  championed  a  demoralized  army 
and  navy,  and  from  the  English  point  of  view,  saved  two 
provinces,  strategic  bases  of  great  value,  both  against 
the  Spaniards  and  against  the  French  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  English  mind  from  the  common  laborer  to  the 
nobleman  was  affected  by  the  imperialistic  concept.  It 
is  significant  that  without  the  iKJSsibility  of  troops 'and 
naval  assets  from  the  Northern  Colonies,  without  the  fear 
of  losing  Georgia,  probably  there  would  never  have  been 
a  war  with  the  familiar  appendage,  Jenkins’  Ear. 

The  Spaniards,  ho!  In  June,  1739,  as  the  inevitability 
of  war  became  clearer,  the  Atlantic  sea  coast,  menaced  by 
y  sea  and  land,  was  seized  by  a  panic.  Attempting  to 
extirpate  the  Chickasaws,  a  body  of  three  hundred 
Frenchmen  and  seven  hundred  Indians  from  Canada 
passed  behind  the  Northern  Colonies,  but  as  usual  were 
repelled.  This  threatening  move  was  considered  indica¬ 
tive  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  French  and  was 
communicated  in  all  seriousness  from  one  governor  to 
another.  The  entrance  of  France  becoming  imminent,  a 
general  war  threatening  in  Europe,  and  the  French 
straining  every  nerve  to  prepare  the  Indians  against  that 
event,  the  colonial  governors  called  upon  the  assemblies 
to  reform  the  militia  laws  and  put  the  coast  in  a  posture 
of  defense.  Governor  Johnston  of  North  Carolina  adding : 
“I  must  not  omit  to  inform  you  Gentlemen  that  the 
French  and  Spaniards  have  taken  of  late  uncommon  pains 
to  debauch  all  the  friendly  Indians  who  live  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  majesty’s  Dominions.  .  .  .”**  Pur- 
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27.  PaHiammUary  Hittory,  IX..  lllS-1115.  1272,  128S. 

28.  North  Carolina  Colonial  Roeordt,  IV,  471-472. 
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suant  to  royal  instructions  the  Northern  Colonies  at¬ 
tempted  to  maintain  good  relations  with  the  Indians  by 
gifts  and  laws  regulating  Indian  trade.  The  growing 
menace  of  the  Six  Nations  afforded  such  baffling  prob¬ 
lems  that  in  the  fall  of  1742  it  was  necessary  for  the 
colonies  from  North  Carolina  to  Massachusetts  to  meet 
them  in  conference  where  differences  were  adjusted  and 
apparent  amicable  relations  restored,  but  the  exposed 
colonies  continued  to  offer  gifts. 

Governor  Thomas  of  Pennsylvania,  urging  defensive 
measures,  and  confronted  by  a  Quaker  assembly,  pic¬ 
tured  graphically  the  state  of  the  province,  and  hoped  to 
find  the  assembly  “vigorously  pursuing  these  laudable 
ends,”  but  that  body  characteristically  deferred  action.” 
The  assembly  of  Maryland,  where  the  problem  of  defense 
was  acute,  although  often  right  in  principle,  showed  a 
higgling  and  petty  spirit  in  complying  with  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  urgent  and  conciliatory  suggestions  for  defense. 
In  the  session  held  from  May  26  to  June  22,  1741,  Gover¬ 
nor  Ogle  recommended  the  cohtinuation  of  the  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition.  An  animated 
contest  followed  a  lengthy  committee  report,  but  on  June 
15,  by  the  votes  of  thirty-one  to  eight  and  thirty-two  to 
seven  the  assembly  refused  to  put  the  question  of  laying 
an  export  tax  of  three  pence  a  hogshead  of  tobacco. 
Ogle’s  successor,  Bladen,  continued  to  press  the  measure, 
but  the  disagreement  between  the  two  houses  made  im¬ 
possible  its  passage.*®  Frequent  orders  were,  neverthe¬ 
less,  issued  to  the  treasurers  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Shores  for  the  purchase  of  military  equipment  from  Lon¬ 
don  merchants  at  the  expense  of  the  province. 

A  general  attempt  to  reorganize  the  militia  was  made, 
and  in  this  as  over  the  enlistment  of  servants  for  the 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  the  Quakers  in  Pennsyl- 

29.  Penntylvtmia  Colonial  Rteordt,  IV.  S64>SM. 

SO.  Arehwf  of  Mar^nd,  XXVin,  228-25S.  S12-81S ;  XL.  424,  420 ;  XLH. 
If.  S4-77.  88.  152. 
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vania  became  a  bulwark.  To  the  governor  natural 
advantages,  strategic  position,  extensive  trade,  popula¬ 
tion,  and  a  French  danger,  enhanced  the  importance  of 
the  erection  of  posts  and  the  rejuvenation  of  the  militia. 
To  the  assembly,  safely  deposited  behind  New  York,  New 
England,  and  the  Carolinas,  these  items  were  evocative 
of  exactly  the  opposite  reaction.  The  assembly  questioned 
the  ambition  reputed  to  the  French,  disparaged  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Canada,  and  did  not  agree  with  the  governor 
that  the  example  of  New  York  and  Boston  in  preparing 
for  defense  was  worthy  of  emulation.  Both  factions 
exhausted  every  conceivable  argument.*^  The  assembly- 
men  finally  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  needless  to  press 
them  further. 

Elsewhere  the  response  was  instantaneous  either  by 
legislation,  as  in  North  Carolina,  or  by  proclamation  as 
in  Maryland,  where  all  officers  in  the  province  were  re¬ 
quired  frequently  to  muster  and  to  discipline  their  men 
for  an  emergency  and  to  have  all  persons  not  exempt  by 
law  enlisted.  To  secure  unity  in  case  of  an  insurrection 
military  activity  was  increased.  Virginia  appropriated 
money,  required  frequent  small  and  semi-annual  general 
reviews,  and  imposed  heavy  penalties  for  disobedience  in 
any  emergency.  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  did  likewise.  Cannecticut  now  found  impetus 
for  a  long  delayed  enactment,  requiring  the  enlistment 
and  presence  at  musters  of  all  able-bodied  men  between 
sixteen  and  fifty  and  dividing  the  militia  into  thirteen 
regiments. 

Naval  preparation  was  even  more  imperative.  Ru¬ 
mours  of  mysterious  Spanish  craft  spread  with  incredible 
rapidity.  From  Georgia  to  New  England  Spanish  vessels 
found  their  way,  raiding  plantations,  stealing  negroes 
and  shooting  women,  so  that  every  accessible  point  on 


SI.  Pcnnavivonta  Colonial  Reeordo,  IV,  S69-8T6,  880-S84,  887-888,  401-402, 
404-405,  407. 
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the  coast  was  aware  of  its  jeopardy.**  Individuals  were 
called  in  to  testify  on  news  of  the  designs  of  Spanish 
privateers,  which  according  to  the  Journal  of  the  Sloop 
Revenge  took  at  least  five  ships  along  the  northern  coast. 
Another  took  so  many  ships  that  it  landed  its  prisoners 
at  Sandy  Hook  and  return  to  Havana.  The  Boston 
Weekly  News-Letter  reported  that  the  mysterious  black 
sloop  continued  to  menace  the  coast  of  New  York  and 
New  England.  The  Council  at  Boston,  quaking  with  fear, 
hailed  an  officer  and  his  Spanish  guest  before  it,  fearing 
that  he  was  sent  to  discover  and  give  intelligence  of  the 
country.  Such  opportunities  to  impress  upon  the  assem¬ 
blies  the  need  of  defense  the  governors  did  not  overlook, 
because  many  thought,  “our  seafaring  brethren  and 
business  are  exposed  and  discouraged  and  the  people  on 
the  sea  coasts  in  fears  of  suffering  loss  of  their  estates, 
if  not  their  lives,  every  hour.”**  New  York  and  Boston 
responded  with  appropriations  for  fitting  out  vessels, 
offering  fifty  pounds  to  each  injured  sailor.**  New  Jersey 
requested  of  the  admiralty  a  ship  for  protection.  North 
Carolina  also  humbly  sought  one  to  be  stationed  at  the 
Cape  Fear  where  it  was  the  governor’s  plans  to  station 
the  militia  and  embark  them  for  Jamaica.**  Rhode  Island 
equipped  old  Fort  George,  impressed  men  for  service 
there,  built  watch  houses  at  Castle  Hill,  Breton’s  Point, 
Sachmast  Point,  Point  Judith,  Watch  Hill  and  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  required  individual  towns  to  erect  beacons. 
She  likewise  ordered  the  sloop  Tartar  built.**  Connecticut 
renovated  the  fort  at  New  London  and  built  a  substantial 
sloop,  the  Defense.  Vernon  dispatched  ships  from  the 
Caribbean. 


S2.  Jameson,  J.  F.,  ed..  Privateering  and  Piracy  in  the  Colonial  Period. 
p.  404 ;  Atlantic  Monthly,  VIII.  S68-869.  417-424 ;  Colonial  Reeorda  of  Georgia, 
supplement  to  vol.  IV,  226-228 ;  Colonial  Reeorda  of  Connecticut,  VIII,  879, 
881,  488. 

88.  Colonial  Reeorda  of  Connecticut,  Vm,  276. 

84.  Arehivea  of  New  Jeraey,  XII,  98-94. 

86.  North  Cat^ina  Colonial  Reeorda,  IV,  421,  477-479 ;  Aeta  of  the  Privy 
CouneS,  colonial  series,  m,  421. 

86.  Colonial  Reeorda  of  Rhode  lOand,  IV,  666-668,  676. 
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Between  1739  and  1741,  while  Spain  had  about  a  half 
hundred  privateers  afloat,  316  vessels,  each  valued  at 
£3,500,  en  route  to  or  from  the  ports  of  the  Northern 
I  Colonies  were  seized  by  the  Spanish.*’  The  exploits  of 
the  Spanish  privateers  are  obscured  in  the  English 
sources,  but  from  the  results  neither  their  bravery  nor 
their  activity  can  be  reproached. 

Privateers.  On  June  15,  1739,  three  months  before 
war  was  declared,  Newcastle  directed  the  colonial  gov¬ 
ernors  to  grant  commissions  of  marque  and  reprisal  to 
those  applicants  fitly  qualified  for  arming  and  fitting  out 
ships  of  war,  a  virtual  recognition  that  war  was  inevit¬ 
able.**  Massachusetts  alone  commissioned  thirty-two; 
Oglethorpe  several  which  gave  good  accounts  of  them¬ 
selves.  Governor  Morris  of  New  Jersey  wrote  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty:  “The  people  of  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  etc.,  are  very  fond  of  having  leave  to 
make  reprisals  on  the  Spaniard.  ...  I  wish  the  success 
may  answer  the  expectation;  if  it  does  not  I’m  afraid 
they'l  turn  thieves  and  Pyrates.’’**  Seamen,  negroes  and 
sailmakers  were  supplied  the  king’s  ships  from  the  colo¬ 
nies.^®  The  sloop  Revenge  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Squirrel,  were  outstanding  offensive  agents,  to  the  latter 
being  attributed,  before  1742,  two  Spanish  privateers 
valued  at  one  thousand  pounds,  a  ship  with  stores,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  valued  at  eight 
thousand  pounds,  “a  French  ship,  1387  Pistoles,  2091  in 
Silver,  200  Ounces  Plate,  700  Barrels  of  Flower,  Cocoa, 
Gold  and  Silver  Lace  for  Carthagena  .  .  .’’  valued  at  four 
thousand  pounds.*’  The  Revenge,  commissioned  June  2, 
1740,  sailed  south,  recaptured  a  vessel  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  at  Obricock,  a  Spanish  vessel  and  its 
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prize,  and  the  Sarah,  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  'These  steps 
were  taken  largely  to  legalize  armed  protection,  and  not 
to  carry  on  systematized  warfare,  and  at  the  urgent 
insistence,  or  direct  expense,  of  the  prominent  merchants, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  by  1743  only  392  Spanish 
ships  valued  at  £1,749,600  were  taken.  By  this  same  date 
prizes  taken  by  American  privateers  alone,  aside  from 
those  which  escaped  unnoticed,  were  valued  at  £1,335,100. 
The  British  did  not  seek  to  discredit  the  importance  of 
these  merchant  warriors  of  America.  For  example  on 
July  2,  1740,  an  English  magazine  reported:  “Every  ship 
from  the  West  Indies  brings  that  the  privateers  belong¬ 
ing  to  our  Colonies  continue  taking  Prizes  of  Great 
Value.  It  is  something  strange  that  the  British  Men  do 
not  as  usual  come  in  for  a  share.”  Again  on  November 
30,  1742:  “Advice  is  come  since  our  last  of  his  Majesty’s 
Ships  having  taken  four  Prizes,  and  our  American  Priva- 

of  bravery  and  cunning  not  even 
the  burning  of  the  Philadelphia,  or  the  deeds  of  the  dash¬ 
ing  privateers  of  the  American  Revolution  or  the  War 
of  1812,  excel  those  of  the  Americans  in  the  War  of 
Jenkins’  Ear.  In  1739  a  Rhode  Island  privateer  took  a 
port  and  plundered  a  town  on  the  northern  side  of  Cuba. 
In  1740  Captain  Massward,  commanding  the  disabled 
Johm  of  New  York,  was  chased  by  a  Spanish  privateer 
until  it  was  dark,  when  he  set  fire  to  a  tar  barrel,  and 
putting  it  into  a  tub,  sent  it  adrift,  and  left  the  Spanish 
privateer  to  follow  it.  Captain  Bayard  with  a  New  York 
sloop  came  into  port  near  St.  Jago,  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
but  a  French  man  of  war  came  into  port,  took  the  Spanish 
treasures  aboard,  and  notified  the  American  that  the 
Spaniards  were  under  his  protection.  During  the  night 
Captain  Bayard  sent  a  small  boat  alongside  the  French 
vessel.  The  occupants,  feigning  to  be  natives,  informed 
the  French  that  a  formidable  English  vessel  of  war  had 
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been  observed  just  outside  the  harbor.  Realizing  that  his 
conduct  would  be  hard  to  justify,  the  French  captain 
quietly  stole  away  and  left  the  field  clear  for  Captain 
Bayard. 

Losing  their  nautical  ethics  these  privateers  indis¬ 
criminately  made  prizes  of  Dutch  ships  in  both  European 
and  American  waters,  whereupon  Newcastle  strictly 
enjoined  the  executives  to  secure  close  observance  of  in¬ 
structions  from  those  having  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal.  Colors  of  American  privateers  were  brought 
into  uniformity  with  those  issued  in  Great  Britain.  Prizes 
were  awarded  either  by  commissioners  upon  the  receipt 
of  authentic  accounts  of  transactions  or  by  admiralty 
courts.  Imprisoned  Spanish  officers  in  New  England 
were  cared  for  by  private  individuals  and  reimbursed  by 
the  government.  Some  escaped  and  became  a  menace  to 
the  coast.  They  were  suspected  of  aiding  clandestine 
importation  of  Spanish  goods,  but  the  colonial  governors 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  smuggling. 

In  every  part  of  the  world  frequented  by  Europeans, 
Americans,  no  less  than  Englishmen,  between  1739  and 
1744  fell  with  telling  effect  upon  Spanish  commerce,  pri¬ 
vateers,  and  men  of  war.  The  historians  of  American 
privateering  would  do  well  to  pause  briefly  and  place 
them  in  their  proper  perspective.  Few  Americans  know 
that  the  Northern  Colonies  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
War  of  Jenkins’  Ear ;  still  fewer  know  that  the  first  great 
surge  of  American  privateering  which  aided  the  last 
crushing  blow  to  merchantilism  and  conduced  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Spanish  fleet  system  in  1748  occurred 
before  the  American  Revolution.** 

CaUing  the  Americans.  The  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  the  declaration  of  war  in  England  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  American  colonies.  With  news  of  war, 
riders  were  authorized  to  arrest  horses  and  by  relays 

42.  RefercnCM  to  ttw  exploit!  of  these  privateers  in  both  the  Colonial 
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to  get  “His  Majesty’s  express  .  .  .  with  utmost  dis¬ 
patch”  to  the  various  provinces  where  they  were  pom¬ 
pously  read  before  the  populace,  garrisons,  and  lines  of 
militia,  assembled  in  the  “handsomest  manner.”  This 
ceremony  was  followed  by  regal  marches  to  the  town 
houses.  Joy  was  expressed  by  repeated  acclamations  of 
“God  save  the  King !”  to  the  discharge  of  cannon  and  vol¬ 
leys  from  the  troops  along  with  the  consumption  of  some 
barrels  of  beer  in  drinking  to  his  royal  health.^* 

The  response  to  the  natural  and  just  call  to  furnish 
troops  was  extraordinarily  quick  and  cheerful,  not  alto¬ 
gether  because  of  war  fever,  but  primarily  for  a  chance 
to  share  in  the  prospective  booty,  the  trade  of  Spain,  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  to  defend  the  commerce 
of  New  England.^*  'The  final  plan  was  a  conjunct  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  expedition  under  Lord  Cathcart  and 
Admiral  Vernon.  It  was  to  be  the  most  formidable  fleet  ✓ 
and  army  ever  assembled  in  America.^*  The  mainland 
colonials  were  to  join  the  expedition  at  the  general 
rendezvous  in  Jamaica  and  together  they  were  to  attack 
the  heart  of  Spanish  America,  the  West  Indies.  New¬ 
castle,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Department,  in  a  letter 
of  January  5,  1740,  informed  their  excellencies,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  to  be  prepared  for 
inviting  his  “Majesty’s  Subjects  ...  to  enlist  in  the 
glorious  Expedition  on  foot  for  attacking  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  Settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  .  .  He 
likewise  forwarded  a  list  of  twelve  instructions  to  be 
supplemented  upon  his  arrival  by  Adjutant  General 
Blakeney,  urging  the  subjects  of  each  province  “cheer- 

45.  Arehivet  of  Maryland,  XXIII,  194-199 ;  Coloniai  Record*  of  Conneetient, 
VIII.  296;  MataacKuaett*  Hiatorieal  Society  Proeeadinga,  XVIII,  199,  874-876; 
Rhode  laland  Colonial  Record*.  IV.  681. 

44.  The  first  elaborate  plan  for  American  participation  was  submitted  by 
Governor  Spotswood  of  Virginia  to  Lord  TownsendL  It  biwame  the  weapon  of  the 
war  faction  and  was  adopted  almost  in  toto  by  the  ministry  and  its  ^visers  at 
Hanover  Square.  Add.  MSS.,  82694,  M.  P.,  IX,  8-4 ;  C.  O.  818,  m,  170-176.  186- 
819;  Journal*  of  the  Houaa  of  Burgaaaaa  of  Virginia,  1727-1740,  p.  xiii;  Journal* 
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fully  to  enlist,”  and  giving  them  every  assurance  of 
protection,  respect,  and  lucre.  No  especial  quota  nor 
detailed  instructions  were  sent,  only  the  colonies  were  to 
provision  and  to  transport  the  troops  to  the  general 
rendezvous.  Clothing,  blankets,  arms,  commissions,  and 
£7437  8s  6d  in  specie,  for  thirty  companies  were  supplied 
through  Colonel  Blakeney.*’  Irish  Catholics  were  to  be 
rejected  as  papists  unfit  to  fight.  The  Americans  were  to 
be  constantly  suspected  for  this  reason.  The  proclama¬ 
tions  calling  for  volunteers  were  prepared  in  advance 
and  almost  uniformly  accompanied  the  publication  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  acme  of  excitement.*® 

The  provincial  executives  had  the  explicit  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  British  government  to  appoint  to  military 
stations  “only  men  of  interest  in  their  locality  and  well 
disposed  toward  the  service.”*®  The  colonies  reciprocated 
by  the  appointment  of  their  best  military  possibilities  of 
higher  rank  to  share  disaster  beneath  the  sunbaked  walls 
of  Carthagena.  The  appointment  of  Governor  Spotswood, 
an  officer  “long  settled  in  North  America  and  engaged  in 
I  Affection  to  protect  their  Persons  and  secure  their  inter¬ 
ests,”  was  auspicious.®®  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
appointed  committees  for  his  and  Colonel  Blakeney’s 
entertainment.  The  other  officers  recommended  by  the 
governors  had  commands  in  the  militia,  or  were  young 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  naval  commanders.  All 
were  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  in  the  provinces  where 
the  companies  were  raised.  Their  names  were,  and  still 
are,  those  of  the  best  families,  the  Washingtons  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  the  Duxburgs,  Spragues  and  Thomases,  one  of 
whom,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  in  1881  was  a  judge  in  the 
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supreme  court  of  his  state,  of  Massachusetts;  the  Hol¬ 
tons,  one  a  member  of  the  governor’s  council;  the  Col- 
trains  and  the  Innes  of  North  Carolina.  Captain  Thomas 
Laurie  of  Pennsylvania  was  secretary  to  the  governor. 

In  April,  1740,  the  fife  and  drum  of  the  recruiting 
sergeant  was  heard  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Carolinas. 
Its  music  was  well  understood  from  the  placards  placed 
by  sheriffs  on  doors  of  churches  and  town  houses,  and 
from  newspapers  and  other  advertisements.  Legislative 
action,  aside  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  was 
exemplified  in  the  words  of  Governor  Johnston  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  November  6, 1740 ;  “I 
must  in  justice  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  inform 
your  Grace  that  they  were  very  zealous  and  unanimous 
in  promoting  this  service.”  Massachusetts  offered  a 
bounty  of  seventy  pounds  to  captains  who  enlisted.  To 
enlisted  men  Maryland,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Massachusetts  offered  five  pounds;  Rhode  Island 
three.  The  total  number  of  pounds  was  not  to  exceed 
five  hundred  in  Maryland  nor  fifteen  hundred  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  New  York  and  Maryland  each  appropriated 
£2,500  to  encourage  volunteers.  This  meager  incentive 
was  braced  up  by  something  more  enticing.  Maryland 
offered  her  soldiers  exemption  from  military  duty  for  a 
period  after  their  return,  freedom  from  arrest  for  debt, 
taxes,  and  ferriage  fees.®^  For  example,  Thomas  Walker 
of  Ann  Arundel  County,  rebuffed  in  arresting  an  indebted 
soldier  “did  in  a  very  arrogant  Manner  curse  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  King  George,  in  these  Words,  Viz.  God  Damn  King 
George  and  all  Souldiers.”  Acts  laying  duties  on  slaves 
were  general.  Legislative  encouragement  reached  its 
climax  when  the  Rhode  Island  assembly  invited  com- 
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missioned  officers  to  dine  with  the  court,  the  other  officers 
and  soldiers  to  be  “treated  by  the  sheriff  with  liquor,  to 
the  value  of  £15,  both  at  the  charge  of  the  colony. 

“God  save  the  King.”®* 

The  provincial  troops  according  to  instructions  were 
to  consist  of  companies  of  a  hundred  men  each,  four 
sergeants,  four  corporals,  two  drummers,  besides  com¬ 
missioned  officers,  one  captain,  two  lieutenants  and  an 
ensign;  the  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island 
field  officers,  men  of  experience  from  England,  and  one 
sergeant  for  each  company  from  the  four  independent 
companies  at  New  York.®®  So  anxious  were  the  young 
Americans  to  receive  commissions,  the  reward  for  the 
first  completion  of  a  company,  that  recruiting  took  on  the 
nature  of  competition  and  some  extra  legal  procedure. 
When  only  one  commission  remained  in  New  Jersey,  two 
officers  completed  their  companies  on  the  same  day. 
Private  offers  of  money  to  raise  troops  were  refused  in 
Boston.  In  other  colonies  committees  to  “beat  for  vol¬ 
unteers”  and  to  “take  names”  were  appointed.  The 
captains  of  such  companies  were  elected  by  the  men.  In 
Virginia  the  magistrates  of  the  various  counties  were  to 
impress  the  “able-bodied  persons,  fit  to  serve  his  Majesty 
to  follow  no  other  lawful  calling  or  employment.”  The 
Rhode  Island  assembly  required  the  officers  to  assemble 
the  volunteers  for  service  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards,  to  collect  two  companies,  and  to  discharge 
the  rest. 

Pennsylvania,  dominated  by  the  Quakers,  was  precipi¬ 
tated  into  a  crisis  when  Governor  Thomas  sanctioned  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s  instructions,  April  6,  1740,  urging 
enlistments,  provisions  and  transportation  to  the  Capes 
of  Virginia  by  the  end  of  August.  The  regular  session 
of  the  assembly  having  adjourned  without  considering 
appropriations  for  the  expedition,  the  governor  retaliated 
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by  issuing  a  writ  for  a  special  session,  July  28,  by  giving 
encouragement  to  the  enlistment  of  indentured  servants, 
even  deigning  to  shake  hands  and  to  converse  with  them. 
To  the  protests  of  the  assembly  he  retorted  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  such  condescension  magnanimous.  Considerable 
money  in  the  treasury,  jeopardized  private  property, 
and  a  ripe  and  unreaped  harvest,  were  excuses  offered  by 
the  assemblymen.  On  the  other  hand  the  activity  of  the 
assembly,  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  province,  and 
ready  enlistments  substantiated  the  executive.  Their 
original  position  was  that  war  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  their  principles,  but  they  demonstrated  the  sensitive 
spot  to  be  economic  and  parsimonious  rather  than  re¬ 
ligious  when  on  August  22,  1740,  they  actually  issued  a 
warrant  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  appropriation  of  three 
thousand  pounds  with  the  stipulation  that  their  servants 
be  released,  which  inconsistency  the  governor  did  not  fail 
to  note.  Every  conceivable  argument  was  advanced.  If 
the  governor  was  determined  and  opinionated,  he  was 
sincere  and  politic,  and  he  authorized  the  officers  to  re¬ 
lease  such  servants  recruited  en  route  to  other  provinces 
as  could  be  persuaded  to  return  to  their  masters.  The 
council,  answering  the  officers’  petition,  advised  them 
according  to  the  king’s  instructions  to  retain  the  security 
and  trade  of  the  provinces  by  refusing  to  discharge 
servants.  The  climax  of  the  struggle  came  in  a  point 
blank  challenge  of  the  governor’s  veracity.®^  Thus  we 
find  a  striking  parallel  of  colonial  opposition  to  imperial 
control  in  subsequent  crises. 

In  some  provinces  servants  had  been  retained  and 
were  not  returned  until  encouragement  had  been  given 
freemen  to  enlist,  but  Virginia  pronibited  the  enlistment 
of  either  indentured  or  bought  servants.®®  Governor 
Clarke  of  New  York  suggested  enlistment  as  a  method  of 

54.  Penntylvania  Colonial  Reeordt,  IV,  485,  487.  440,  441,  448,  452,  454,  455, 
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removing  obligations,  and  Governor  Morris  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  thoroughly  in  accord  with  its  legality.®®  From 
petitions  of  widows  and  descriptions  of  deserters,  one 
can  see  that  practically  every  kind  of  able-bodied  men, 
from  negroes  to  aristocrats,  was  accepted. 

Writing  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Ck)lonel  Blakeney 
voiced  the  surprise  of  all  the  colonial  governors  at  finding 
themselves  restricted  to  any  number  of  companies.  A 
dispute  over  a  commission  in  New  Jersey  was  settled  by 
mustering  the  American  companies  before  a  British  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  two  justices  of  the  peace.  Commissions  not 
coming,  wrote  one  governor,  with  genuine  prescience, 
“has  put  a  great  damp  upon  the  thing,  and  will  render 
the  raising  of  future  levyes  very  difficult  to  be  done  if 
his  Majesty  should  have  any  occasion  for  them.”  Some 
provinces,  however,  raised  and  dispatched  more  com¬ 
panies  than  they  had  commissions.®’ 

Aside  from  an  insufficient  number  of  commissions, 
there  were  practical  and  concrete  obstacles  to  enlistment. 
Ancient  means  of  communication,  inadequate  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  the  lack  of  credit  and  confidence  rendered 
financial  flexibility  impossible.  The  impossibility  of 
negotiating  bills  of  exchange  limited  North  Carolina  to 
four  hundred  men.  New  Jersey  to  three  hundred,  and 
was  the  subject  of  governmental  investigation  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

In  the  meantime  training  went  on.  In  the  latter  part 
of  August  there  was  a  general  muster  and  review  of  the 
troops.  Pressure  upon  the  king’s  subjects  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Colonies,  encouragement  of  volunteering  by  servants, 
as  well  as  the  animosity  and  rancour  called  forth  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  made  the  problem  of  deser¬ 
tion  acute,  especially  as  certain  demagogues  in  Maryland 
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asserted  that  the  soldiers  might  with  impunity  desert. 
Governor  Ogle  called  attention  to  his  resolution  to  apply 
with  the  utmost  vigor  the  act  of  Parliament  for  punishing 
muntiny  and  desertion.  Most  of  the  colonies  relied  on 
existing  laws.  Virginia  and  Connecticut  passed  separate 
laws.  Others  took  extreme  measures.  Rhode  Island 
offered  ten  pounds  and  Pennsylvania  three  for  the  arrest 
of  a  deserter. 

In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  insufficient  commissions 
and  uncertain  exchange,  the  colonies  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions.  Upon  issuing  the  thirty  commissions,  Colonel 
Gooch  requested  the  Southern  group  to  be  “off  the  Capes 
of  Virginia,”  from  which  they  sailed  in  October  with  the 
northern  companies.  The  Maryland  troops  assembled  at 
Annapolis.  From  the  several  certificates,  discharges, 
charter  parties,  and  other  vouchers  it  appears  that  three 
companies  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  men,  including 
three  British  lieutenants  and  three  corporals  from  New 
York  constituted  the  Maryland  quota.  Virginia  fur¬ 
nished  four  companies  of  four  hundred  men,  which 
assembled  at  Hampton.  Pennsylvania  furnished  eight 
companies  of  eight  hundred  men  which  the  governor  re¬ 
ported  completed  early  in  the  summer.  They  were  assem¬ 
bled  at  Philadelphia.  The  North  Carolina  contingent  of 
four  hundred  men,  three  hundred  of  whom  were  from  the 
counties  adjoining  Virginia,^  was  supposed  to  sail  with 
this  group,  but  was  delayed  by  Governor  Johnston  at 
Cape  Fear  the  day  after  Colonel  Gooch  had  left  the  prov¬ 
ince.  Gooch  announced,  however,  that  they  would  proceed 
immediately  to  Jamaica.  On  October  23,  1740,  Colonel 
Blakeney  wrote  the  Duke  of  Newcastle:  “4  companies 
from  Virginia,  8  from  Pennsylvania,  3  from  Maryland, 
all  gone  with  Col.  Gooch.” 

The  Massachusetts  troops,  five  companies,  were  col¬ 
lected  at  Boston;  those  from  New  Jersey  at  Perth  Amboy 
and  New  Brunswick;  those  from  Connecticut,  two  com- 
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panics,  probably  at  New  Haven;  those  from  New  York, 
four  companies,  at  New  York  city,  one  being  sent  on 
English  ships;  those  from  Rhode  Island  at  Providence. 
Many  proceeded  independently  to  the  first  rendezvous  off 
the  Capes  of  Virginia.  On  December  12  Colonel  Blakeney 
in  Jamaica  reported  the  arrival  of  the  contingent  which 
completed  the  troops  raised  in  North  America  except 
those  from  North  Carolina,  who  having  sailed  independ¬ 
ently  by  Florida  and  the  Bahamas  were  daily  expected 
until  they  joined  the  fleet.®* 

The  attitude  of  the  British  government,  exemplified 
in  the  dispatch  of  only  thirty  commissions,  in  the  review 
of  American  captains  and  their  companies  by  British 
lieutenants,®®  was  responsible  for  keeping  the  Americans 
so  low  as  thirty-six  heterogeneous  companies  whose  of¬ 
ficers  had  labored  honestly  to  command  the  appointment 
and  respect  of  British  military  circles,  which  they 
deserved.  Admiral  Knowles  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.*®  Only  the  personal  leadership  of  such  men 
animated  many  to  enlist  and  to  share  disease  and  defeat 
under  the  dilatory  Wentworth  beneath  the  sun-baked 
walls  of  Carthagena.  The  loyal  response  of  governors, 
councils  in  particular,  and  assemblies  as  a  rule,  shows 
how  a  policy  of  confidence  instead  of  one  of  suspicion, 
would  have  forced  rebellion  into  the  remote  future  and 
perhaps  averted  it. 

Provisioning  the  Caribbean  Expedition.  It  is  the 
occasion  of  some  bewilderment  to  find  a  general  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  loyal  and  truly  affecting  legislation  of 
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the  English  colonies  in  the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear.  Yet 
this  event  entailed  many  new  laws,  recommended  by  the 
governors  to  the  assemblies  with  uniform  insistence  and 
fervor,  becoming  the  subject  of  at  least  two  acts  in  every 
mainland  province  with  the  single  exception  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  whose  discrepancy  was  atoned  for  by  dispatching 
to  Carthagena  almost  twice  as  many  men  as  any  other 
province.  The  raising  of  men  and  the  general  order  for 
provisions  and  transports  to  the  general  rendezvous  in 
the  West  Indies  were  the  primary  tasks  before  the  assem¬ 
blies  throughout  the  summer  of  1740.  Discordant  notes 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  directly  attributive 
to  religious  disharmony.*^  In  the  former  the  Protestant- 
Catholic  elements  counteracted  each  other;  in  the  latter 
a  Quaker  experiment  in  government  was  in  full  sway. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  especially  North  Carolina,  too  poor 
to  appropriate  money,  made  sacrifices  to  supply  their 
troops  from  which  we  would  have  winced  in  the  World 
War. 

Various  were  the  expedients  to  which  the  colonies  had 
recourse  when  pressed  by  Colonel  Gooch,  successor  to 
Governor  Spotswood,  to  provide  transports  and  supplies 
for  the  voyage  to  Jamaica.  The  Boston  assembly  voted 
sixty  pounds  to  each  captain.  Governor  Thomas  of 
Pennsylvania  upon  the  advice  of  Colonel  Gooch  prema¬ 
turely  prorogued  the  assembly  which  reluctantly  con¬ 
sented  to  his  previously  arranged  writs  of  council  after 
limiting  the  time  to  render  the  negotiation  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  between  London  and  Philadelphia  impossible. 
Foiled  by  the  sale  of  the  bills  to  willing  citizens  who 
feared  a  retardation  of  the  expedition  and  trusted  to  his 
majesty’s  justice  to  be  repaid,  the  Quakers  attacked  the 
method  as  repugnant  to  their  religious  principles,  vicious, 
low,  and  dishonest.  Exorbitant  inn  keepers,  “Drunken- 
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ness  and  Disorders,”  however,  forced  the  billeting  of  the 
recruits  in  villages  adjacent  to  Philadelphia. 

A  new  emission  of  bills  being  frustrated  by  the  im¬ 
perial  government  in  North  Carolina,  a  bill  was  soon 
forthcoming,  August  22,  1740,  for  commissioners  to  ar¬ 
range  transportation,  a  levy  in  proclamation  money  and 
payments  in  kind,  ranging  from  pork  to  beeswax,  to  be 
paid  at  quit  rent  stations  or  specially  erected  warehouses, 
and  inspected  and  acknowledged  by  a  county  commis¬ 
sioner.  The  assembly  commended  Governor  Johnston 
for  his  “mild  and  prudent  administration,”  and  lamented 
its  inability  more  extensively  to  promote  the  service.  In 
turn  he  praised  their  liberality  in  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  sanctioned  their  petition  for  a  man  of  war  on 
the  Cape  Fear,  and  promised  frugal  management  of 
levies. 

The  supply  asked  for  from  Virginia,  five  thousand 
pounds,  was  willingly  and  promptly  granted,  the  special 
session  lasting  only  eight  days  and  the  bill  granting  the 
supply,  borrowed  on  the  security  of  revenues  arising 
from  liquors  and  slaves,  being  the  only  one  offered. 
Through  the  able  management  of  Governor  Morris  New 
Jersey  appropriated,  July  1,  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
New  York  banished  all  scruples  of  financial  stringency 
when  Governor  Clarke  generously  offered  two  years  of 
his  over-due  salary  on  a  loan.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  stipulated  that  committees  be  appointed  to  draw 
upon  the  treasuries  and  to  contract  with  private  indi¬ 
viduals  to  transport  and  victual  the  troops. 

The  Maryland  assembly  was  the  most  obstinate.  Con¬ 
siderable  acrimony  arose  over  the  appointment  of  agents 
to  hire  vessels  and  the  exemption  of  masters  of  vessels 
from  suit  for  transporting  soldiers  who  might  be  in  debt, 
but  ultimately  appropriated  five  hundred  pounds  secured 
by  duties  on  fermented  beverages,  Irish  servants,  and 
negroes.  Details  of  total  expenditures,  £1483.  .  12.  .  10, 
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were  presented  by  Chairman  Benjamin  Tasker.  The 
French  menace  forced  the  province  to  buy  more  and  more 
arms  in  London  and  only  increased  between  1740  and 
1746  the  futile  but  vociferous  debate  on  a  three  pence 
tax  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  for  that  purpose. 

The  most  important  direct  contribution  of  the  main¬ 
land  colonies  to  the  expedition,  however,  was  the  con¬ 
stant  line  of  ships  loaded  with  provisions,  especially 
wheat  and  meat,  which  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  colonies  kept  plying  between  the  provinces  and 
the  scene  of  operations.**  Upon  these  supplies  the  expe¬ 
dition  depended  and  this  very  factor  allowed  the  com¬ 
manders  to  draw  out  the  campaign  and  extend  its  horrors. 
Tobias  Smollett,  versatile  physician  and  author  of 
Roderic  Random,  gave  the  source  of  Vernon’s  and  Went¬ 
worth’s  supplies,  but  the  gift  is  to  the  disparagement  of 
their  quality.  “Especially,”  he  says,  conditions  were  un¬ 
healthful,  “as  our  provision  consisted  of  putrid  salt  beef, 
to  which  the  sailors  gave  the  name  of  Irish  horse;  salt 
pork  of  New  England  which  though  neither  fish  nor 
flesh  savoured  of  both;  bread  from  the  same  country, 
every  biscuit  of  which  like  a  piece  of  clockwork  moved 
by  its  own  internal  impulse,  occasioned  by  the  myriads 
of  insects  that  dwelt  within  it,  and  butter  served  out  by 
the  gill,  that  tasted  like  train  oil  thickened  with  salt.”** 
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SEAL  OF  THE  S.  P.  G. 

“That  quaint  device  upon  the  Seal  of  thia  venerable  Society, 
with  its  queer  old  ship  and  the  man  at  the  bow  holding  an  open 
Bible  in  his  hand,  is  one  of  those)  anachronisms  in  naval  architec¬ 
ture  which  tells  at  a  glance  the  story  of  its  age.  But  it  is  the 
legend,  Transims  adjuva  nos,  which  explains  the  fact  of  the 
almost  universal  adjective  instinctively  applied  to  the  Society. 
For  S.  P.  G.  is  venerable  and  venerated  the  world  over  because  it 
has  always  listened  for  and  heard  the  call,  ‘Come  over  and  help 
us;'  across  seas,  pathless  until  the  Mission-ship  made  a  wake  in 
them,  glowing  with  other  than  the  phosphorescent  light  of  ordinary 
wakes;  through  wildernesses,  trackless  until  they  were  trodden  by 
the  feet  of  men  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace; 
and  over  continents  whose  primaeval  forests  the  missionary  blazed 
with  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.” — Wiluam  Croswell  Doane,  late 
Bishop  of  Albany. 


THE  REVEREND  SAMUEL  QUINCY,  S.  P.  G. 
MISSIONARY 


By  Edgar  Legare  Pennington 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  philanthropic  motives  which  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  possessed  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  religious  emotions.  Five  of  the 
twenty-one  trustees  named  in  the  Charter  given  by  King 
George  the  Second  (June  9th,  1732)  were  Anglican 
clergymen ;  and  two  of  them,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Smith 
and  Doctor  Stephen  Hales,  seem  to  have  rendered  unusual 
service  in  connection  with  the  enterprise.  Among  those 
who  gave  liberally  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
various  bishops,  archdeacons,  deans,  collegiate  and 
parochial  clergy ;  and  the  first  ship  sent  over  carried  115 
bibles  and  testaments,  116  books  of  common  prayer,  72 
psalters,  312  catechisms,  56  copies  of  Bishop  Gibson's 
Family  Devotions,  and  437  other  religious  volumes.^ 
When  the  little  ship  “Anne”  set  sail  from  Graves¬ 
end,  the  17th  of  November,  1732,  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Henry  Herbert  was  aboard.  That  clergyman  had  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony  on  the  8th  of 
the  month  and  had  volunteered  to  go  to  Georgia,  without 
any  assistance,  to  perform  all  religious  services.  While 
the  colonists  were  waiting  at  Beaufort  for  the  return  of 
Oglethorpe,  who  had  gone  up  the  river  to  choose  a  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  town,  they  must  have  experienced  deep 
gratitude  for  their  safe  journey  as  well  as  a  sense  of  awe 
at  the  task  before  them.  An  old  account  says  that  their 
leader  returned  on  the  24th  of  January,  having  held  his 
conference  with  Tomochichi;  "and  they  celebrated  the 
Sunday  following  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  for  their 
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safe  arrival ;  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Herbert,  who  came  with  the  CJolony, 
preaching  that  day  at  Beaufort  town) 

Doctor  Herbert  was  evidently  unable  to  acclimate 
himself  to  this  new  environment.  He  left  Georgia  within 
a  few  weeks,  and  died  on  his  way  to  England.  At  a 
meeting  following  the  first  embarcation  a  memorial  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Trustees,  informing  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (the  great  missionary  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Church  of  England)  that  “they  had 
appointed  a  site  for  a  church,  and  a  sufficient  glebe  for 
the  minister,”  and  that  they  desired  the  Society  to  allow 
them  a  missionary,  with  the  usual  benefactions.*  The 
Society  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  new  colony,  as 
will  be  seen  later;  nor  were  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
settlers  entirely  neglected  during  the  interval.  The 
Reverend  Lewis  Jones,  of  St.  Helena,  South  Carolina, 
wrote  the  Society  (December  8th,  1733)  that  before  the 
arrival  of  a  missionary,  he  “visited  that  New  Colony, 
where  Mr.  Oglethorpe  continues  indefatigable  in  settling 
of  it,  and  seeks  all  occasions  to  cultivate  an  amicable 
correspondence  with  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  shew  a 
willingness  to  be  instructed  in  the  Principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.”*  The  site  now  occupied  by  Christ  Church, 
Savannah,  was  chosen  when  Oglethorpe  planned  the 
town ;  but  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  first  building,  the 
General’s  tent  was  used  for  worship— or  the  open  air.* 
Friends  back  home,  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  had  kept 
the  settlers  in  mind.  In  December,  1732,  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Wesley  had  sent  a  pewter  chalice  and  patent  for 
“present  use  until  silver  ones  were  had;”  the  following 
April  18th,  he  was  the  means  of  transmitting  from  an 
unknown  benefactor  “a  silver  chalice  and  patine  for  the 
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use  of  the  first  church  in  Savannah.”*  We  read  in  the 
Minutes  of  February  21st,  1733,  that  Lady  Osborn  gave 
£50  towards  building  a  Church  in  Georgia. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Quincy,  who  succeeded  Doctor 
Herbert,  was  a  native  of  Boston  and  a  member  of  the 
Quincy  family,  distinguished  in  American  politics  and 
letters.  He  had  been  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  in  1730, 
by  Doctor  Waugh,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  On  the  21st  of 
December,  1732,  he  had  attended  a  session  of  the  Trustees, 
with  a  recommendation  of  his  fitness  to  serve  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Georgia.  There  is  in  the  archives  of  the 
S.  P.  G.  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
asking  that  dignitary’s  influence  in  behalf  of  Quincy’s 
application  for  the  appointment,  and  stating  that  the 
minister  lives  in  Southwold,  has  a  wife  and  one  child,  is  * 
without  employment.  “Meekness,  Humility  and  Con¬ 
tentedness,  bear  a  distinguishable  part  of  his  character. 

He  is  Sober,  and  Inoffensive,  in  his  Life  and  Conversa¬ 
tion.  He  is  well  affected  and  strictly  Conformable  to  the 
Present  Establishment  in  our  Church  and  State. On 
the  24th  of  January,  1733,  the  Trustees  wrote  Oglethorpe 
of  their  choice;  and  suggested  preparations  for  the  site 
of  a  church,  the  building  of  the  same,  as  well  as  a  house 
for  the  minister.  The  belief  was  expressed  that  the 
Society  would  allow  such  missionary  as  good  a  salary  as 
they  usually  offered.*  On  the  4th  of  April,  the  Trustees  • 
informed  Oglethorpe  that  Quincy  had  embarked.* 

When  the  Salzburgers  arrived  in  Georgia,  they  were 
accorded  a  hearty  welcome.  March  12th,  1734  ((the  day 
after  their  landing) ,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolzius,  their  minister, 
was  entertained  by  Mr.  Quincy,  who  had  reached  his 
destination.  Two  days  later,  we  learn  that  they  prayed 
on  shore  in  the  new  land  for  the  first  time,  “in  the  Eng- 

S.  Minutn  •/  tJke  Tnutttt  tor  tho  EitaNiahmont  of  tht  Cotont  of  Oooraia. 
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lish  chapel,  made  of  boards,  and  used  for  divine  worship 
till  a  church  can  be  built;  the  use  of  which  is  allowed  us 
during  our  stay  here.  The  inhabitants  join  us,  and  show 
much  devotion.”^®  Here  we  have  a  hint  of  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  English  Church  in  Georgia.  The 
Minutes  of  the  Trustees  record  that  (August  14th,  1734) 
“Mr.  John  Tuckwell  promised  to  give  a  clock  to  the  first 
church  in  Savannah,” — a  promise  which  was  not 
forgotten. 

Occasionally  a  reminder  was  sent  from  the  mother 
country.  The  following  bears  date  of  October  28th,  1734 : 
“The  Trustees  to  the  Bailiffs  and  Recorder  of 
the  Town  of  Savannah — 

“As  a  free  Enjoyment  of  Religion  is  One  of 
the  best  Privileges  of  an  Englishman,  the 
Trustees  hope  the  People  will  set  a  just  value  on 
it,  and  be  constant  in  their  Attendance  on 
Divine  Worship,  and  duly  consider  to  whom  they 
are  indebted  for  their  Preservation  and  from 
whom  they  must  expect  a  Blessing  on  their 
Labours.”^^ 

The  13th  of  December,  the  Accountant  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  wrote  Mr.  Quincy  that  the  body  had  directed  the 
glebe  to  be  enclosed  and  had  ordered  £43  :  13  :  4  for  that 
end.  Surprise  is  expressed  that  Mr.  Quincy  has  reported 
nothing  of  the  state  of  his  parish.^*  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Quincy  seems  to  have  been  very  negligent  in  writing  to 
headquarters. 

We  have  no  reason  to  infer,  however,  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  life  was  uneventful.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  local  problems  of  great  seriousness,  involving  the 
morals  of  the  people,  the  turbulence  of  the  followers  of 
Musgrove,  and  the  friction  resulting  from  Causton’s 
exercise  of  authority.  A  letter  from  Quincy  to  Peter 
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Gordon,  living  in  Charleston  (March  3rd,  1735),  is  full 
of  grave  apprehension  for  the  colony.  “We  had  on  Sun¬ 
day  last  an  Affair  that  threw  us  into  great  Confusion. 
Vander-plank  and  some  other  of  the  Officers  were  called 
out  of  the  Church,  and  made  acquainted  that  there  were 
forty,  or  fifty  White  Persons,  and  as  Many  Indians  w’th 
Musgrove  at  the  Head  of  ’em,  that  were  entered  into  a 
Design  to  burn  the  Town  and  destroy  the  People,’  at 
least  some  of  them;  The  Alarum  Bell  was  rung.  Search 
was  made  for  the  Conspirators,  and  some  of  them  were 
found  w’c  wore  a  Mask  to  distinguish  themselves,  viz,  a 
Red  String  ab’t  the  Right  Wrist,  they  were  chiefly  Irish 
Transports,  none  of  the  Freeholders  were  concerned.’’ 
Discontent  prevails  in  the  colony.  “Our  Imperious 
Magistrate,  w’c  does  things  rather  to  incense  and  provoke 
than  soften  and  appease  the  discontented.’’  Musgrove, 
as  Quincy  explains,  is  angry  with  Causton,  the  magis¬ 
trate;  and  suspects  Causton  of  familiar  relations  with 
his  wife.^* 

Perhaps  demoralization  and  laziness  existed  to  an 
excessive  degree.  The  Trustees  wrote  to  the  Bailiffs  and 
Recorder  of  the  Town  of  Savannah,  May  15th,  1735, 
expressing  surprise  that  not  over  forty-four  acres  in  the 
town  were  cultivated.  'They  were  “concerned  to  find  that 
there  should  be  room  to  suggest  that  Drinking  and  Idle¬ 
ness  are  the  chief  causes  of  it.  .  .  .  'The  Trustees  have  it 
at  heart  to  provide  a  convenient  Place  for  all  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  for  Divine  Worship,  and  will  in  due  time  send 
proper  Directions  for  that  Work,  which  they  design 
should  be  very  plain ;  But  they  hope  that  the  People  will 
not  depend  on  living  upon  Church  Work  or  any  Public 
Work  as  Mr.  Christies  letter  insinuates — The  Trustees 
would  have  you  send  over  the  best  Estimate  you  can 
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make  of  the  church  of  building  a  Brick  or  Timber  Church, 
sixty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  high 
within.”^ 

While  the  Trustees  were  laying  plans  for  the  new 
Church,  Mr.  Quincy  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  carry 
on  his  work.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (June  16th,  1735),  he 
declares  that  he  was  in  bad  health  when  he  left  Georgia 
last  summer ;  that  he  was  ignorant  of  transgressing  any 
rules  of  the  Society.  On  his  return  at  the  hot  season,  he 
was  seized  at  Charleston  with  a  violent  sickness  and 
suffered  delay.  Before  he  left,  he  had  secured  the  promise 
of  Mr.  Jones  (the  same  missionary  who  had  proved  a 
very  convenient  helper  before),  also  of  Mr.  Thompson. 
Mr.  Jones  had  stayed  a  month ;  Mr.  Thompson  had  started 
to  serve,  but  the  people  had  strayed  off  from  the  fold. 
In  Quincy’s  language,  they  had  “fallen  with  one  recom¬ 
mended  to  'em  by  an  officer  of  Cap’n.  Massey’s  Independ’t 
Comp’y  since  dead,  who  it  has  appeared,  was  not  in 
orders.’’  So  the  place  remained  unsupplied.** 

The  month  before,  Robert  Howe  reported  that  he  had 
“tended  as  Church  Clark  Ever  Since  April  1734  &  Six 
Months  of  the  time  wee  had  no  Minister  hear  &  I  have 
Buried  the  dead  Viseted  the  Sick  Reaa  prays  on  a  Lords 
day  &  tended  on  Sarvarl  prisenors  wich  Lay  under  Sen- 
tance  of  death  with  the  Aprobations  of  the  freeholders 
hear  .  .  .  .’’** 

Quincy  was  back  in  Savannah  by  the  4th  of  July.  On 
that  day  he  acknowledged  a  box  of  small  tracts  sent  by 
the  Society,  some  of  which  he  had  consigned  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bolzius.  He  states  that  he  knows  of  no  Romanish 
missionaries;  if  there  are  any,  they  do  not  try  to  win 
proselytes.  “Religion  seems  to  be  the  least  minded  of 
any  thing  in  the  place ;  and  if  there  were  any  such  thing 
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a-foot,  I  apprehend  there  would  at  least  be  more  of  the 
i&ce  of  it”  He  has  asked  his  clerk — “a  Sober  young 
man” — probably  Mr.  Howe — ^to  form  a  society  of  young 
men,  to  meet  every  Sunday  night.  There  are  about  seven 
or  eight  of  them.  They  read  the  epistles  and  gospels 
for  the  days,  comment  upon  them ;  they  go  through  eve¬ 
ning  service,  with  a  collect  composed  for  the  occasion. 
This,  he  believes,  is  likely  to  preserve  them  from  errors 
and  Roman  influence.  The  Jews,  he  reports,  are  kind  to 
Mr.  Bolzius,  but  show  no  disposition  to  change  their 
religion.” 

At  length,  the  glebe  for  the  minister’s  support  was 
chosen;  for  Mr.  Quincy  writes  the  Trustees  (July  28th, 
1735)  that  it  was  selected  from  the  worst  of  pine-barren 
land.  He  has  stopped  work  on  it  till  the  Trustees  can 
direct  where  it  should  be.  In  this  letter  he  estimates  that 
he  preaches  to  about  twenty  hearers  (regular  comers) 
and  that  the  accidental  visitors  at  his  services  number 
from  forty  to  fifty.  The  people  excuse  their  absence  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  no  convenient  place  of  worship. 
The  present  building  will  not  contain  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Sometimes  there  are  five  or  six  communicants;  at 
Easter  there  were  fourteen.  Since  his  arrival  in  Georgia, 
Mr.  Quincy  has  had  thirty-four  christenings,  156  burials, 
and  thirty-eight  marriages.”  This  is  the  most  concise  of 
Mr.  Quincy’s  reports;  it  cannot  be  called  encouraging. 
Exactly  one  month  later,  the  missionary  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  leave  the  colony. 

The  resignation  was  accepted.  On  the  16th  of 
October,  the  Trustees  gave  notice  “that  for  Ciiood  and 
Sufficient  Reasons,  they  have  thought  to  revoke  the 
Authority  granted  by  them  to  you  for  performing  the 
Duty  of  a  Clergyman  in  the  Town  of  Savannah,  and  that 
they  have  granted  a  License  to  the  Rev’d  Mr.  John 

17.  Public  Record  OftUc,  Cdouial  Office,  Original  Corretpondence,  Board  of 
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Wesley  for  the  said  Purpose.  You  are  therefore  hereby 
required  not  to  give  any  Interruption  to  the  said  Rev’d. 
John  Wesley  or  any  Clergyman  assisting  him  in  the 
Performance  of  his  Duty.”^®  The  revocation  was  dated 
the  10th  of  October,  when  Wesley  was  appointed  in 
Quincy’s  stead.*® 

Quincy’s  ministry  in  Georgia  was  apparently  a  fail¬ 
ure;  but  before  we  pass  judgment,  we  should  consider  the 
obstacles  which  confronted  him.  Not  the  least  was  his 
bad  health ;  others  had  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
climate  and  low  altitude  of  the  southeastern  coast. 
Secondly,  he  was  a  pioneer  of  the  period  preceding 
normal  adjustment:  the  immigrants  had  not  become  used 
to  novel  conditions,  and  the  presence  of  a  strange  race 
was  not  calculated  to  produce  calm  and  quiet.  Further¬ 
more,  as  we  shall  see,  the  subsequent  career  of  Mr. 
Quincy  bespeaks  his  good  qualities  and  real  ability. 

Commissary  Alexander  Garden  of  South  Carolina, 
who  seems  to  have  been  both  firm  and  exacting,  sx)oke  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Quincy.  On  June  4th,  1736,  he  wrote  the 
Bishop  of  London  that  complaints  had  been  made  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Georgia  Colony,  regarding  the  former 
missionary;  but  he  is  informed  “that  those  Complaints 
(one  Particular  of  them  only  excepted  viz..  His  Marrying 
an  English  Man  to  an  Indian  Woman  unbaptized :  Which 
he  was  importun’d  to  do  by  the  principle  Magistrate  and 
people  of  Georgia  and  which  he  acknowledged  was  an 
Error)  are  frivolous  and  groundless.  And  that  in  all 
other  Respects,  except  the  Particular  Mention’d  his 
Behaviour  has  been  becoming  his  Character  and  Station.” 
According  to  this  letter,  Wesley  informed  Oglethorpe 
that  “his  (Mr.  Quincy’s)  Carriage  has  not  been  such  as 
I  believed  it  was,  but  in  General  more  than  inoffensive. 
All  that  I  have  spoke  to,  inform  me,  that  they  judge  him 
to  be  good  natured,  friendly,  peaceful,  sober,  just  man, 
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and  that  they  have  no  complaint  against  him  .  .  .  except 
his  absence  from  them  (in  New  Eng’d  I  apprehend)  w’ch 
they  believe  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  ill  state  of  health.”*^ 

On  the  20th  of  July,  Garden  wrote  Quincy,  congratu¬ 
lating  him  on  his  safe  return  to  England,  while  wishing 
him  success  “in  surmounting  the  malice  of  your  clandes¬ 
tine  Georgia  enemies.”  He  says  that  he  had  hoped  to 
have  him  in  Charleston,  but  that  the  vestry  objected  to 
his  low  voice,  though  they  expressed  esteem  and  hopes  for 
his  return  “for  the  unfortunate  Parish  of  Christ- 
church.”** 

In  1742,  Quincy  was  elected  rector  of  the  parish  of  . 
St.  John’s,  Colleton,  South  Carolina.  He  remained  there 
till  1745;  when,  at  the  request  of  the  vestry  of  St. 
George’s,  Dorchester,  he  became  the  S.  P.  G.  missionary 
in  their  parish.  He  resigned  the  next  year.  Then  he 
was  elected  assistant  minister  of  St.  Philip’s  Charleston, 
where  he  served  two  years.  Resigning,  he  moved  to 
Boston;  and  in  1750  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
“Twenty  Sermons,  &c.,  preached  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
Philip’s,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.”**  In  1751,  the 
Society  would  have  sent  him  to  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  in 
South  Carolina,  if  his  health  had  permitted.*^ 
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EDWARD  LANGWORTHY 


By  Burton  Alva  Konkle 

Philadelphia. 

Patriot,  teacher,  statesman,  editor,  writer,  historian 
and  eminent  citizen  of  two  states,  Edward  Langworthy  is 
coming  to  receive  recognition  for  his  services  to  city, 
state,  and  nation. 

Nothing  is  known  of  his  parents,  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  region  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  in 
1740,  and  became  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  so  that  he 
was  put  in  Whitfield’s  Orphan  House  there.  The  educa¬ 
tion  it  gave  enabled  him  to  become  one  of  its  teachers, 
not  merely  in  the  common  studies  but  also  in  the  classics 
in  which  he  was  very  proficient.  Apparently  the  work  of 
a  teacher  was  very  attractive  to  him,  and  he  must  have 
continued  it  for  some  time,  since  he  was  able  to  re-enter 
the  profession  late  in  life  as  head  of  a  city  academy. 

Mr.  Langworthy  was  thirty-five  years  old  and  living 
in  Savannah  when  the  Revolution  began  to  take  shape 
and  on  December  11,  1775,  became  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Safety  of  Georgia  then  formed.  Within  two 
months  he  became  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Provincial 
Congress  and  was  chosen  Secretary  of  that  body  also, 
and  signed  the  credentials  of  the  first  delegates  from 
Georgia  to  the  Continental  Congress  on  the  following 
February  2,  1776,  one  of  whom  was  Button  Gwinnett, 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  few  months 
later  and  who  signed  so  few  other  papers  that  his  is  the 
most  sought  for  signature  among  all  who  put  quill  to  that 
immortal  instrument.  Gwinnett  was  about  six  years 
older  than  Langworthy  and  was  President  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Council,  and  the  two  were  warm  friends.  Gwin¬ 
nett  was  by  no  means  an  illiterate  man ;  in  his  collection 
of  books  could  be  found  a  set  of  Blaekstone,  Thompson’s 
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Seasons,  Jesuit  Travels  and  Junius’  Letters.  He  had 
served  about  a  year  in  the  Continental  Congress,  when 
impressed  by  the  new  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1776 
modeled  on  the  old  colonial  one  of  1701  which  had  lasted 
three-quarters  of  a  century  and  was  most  republican  or 
democratic  in  character,  won  from  the  reluctant  Founder 
by  David  Lloyd  and  his  followers — ^he  supported  the  new 
movement  in  the  Georgia  House  to  make  one  like  it. 

This  was  accomplished  in  January-February,  1777, 
when  Edward  Langworthy  was  Secretary  and  issued  the 
first  printed  edition  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Georgia 
at  Savannah.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  natural  for 
George  Walton  to  have  given  a  copy  to  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  which  the  Congress  made  use  of,  and  that  copy 
with  his  name  upon  it  once,  but  now  cut  ofiF  by  some 
vandal,  may  still  be  seen  in  that  most  ancient  of  American 
public  libraries.  It  should  be  said  that,  like  many  other 
able  men  in  all  the  colonies,  Mr.  Langworthy  was  slow 
to  join  the  radical  separationists  like  Franklin  and  the 
Adamses  and  so  late  as  September  7,  1774,  he  publicly 
resisted  that  element  in  Georgia,  but  like  Washington 
himself,  made  up  for  lost  time  when  he  was  convinced. 
However,  this  experience  always  made  him  slow  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  any  resident  of  the  newly  created 
republic  being  a  traitor  to  it. 

The  new  Constitution  of  Georgia  was  to  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  the  career  of  the  Secretary  who  issued 
it  for  the  state ;  for  within  three  months  after  its  adoption 
and  in  the  first  election  under  it.  Congressman  Gwinnett 
failed  as  a  candidate  for  chief  executive  and  in. the  bitter 
political  feeling  that  ensued,  he  challenged  Mr.  McIntosh 
to  a  duel  and  was  himself  killed  on  May  17th  of  that  year 
(1777).  Three  weeks  later,  on  June  7th,  Mr.  Lang¬ 
worthy  was  chosen  to  the  Ck>ntinental  Congress  to  succeed 
him  and  took  hie  seat  on  November  17th.  These  were 
the  days  of  Howe  in  Philadelphia,  Washington  at  Valley 
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Forge,  and  Congress  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Langworthy  joined  them.  In  a  letter  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1777,  from  there,  in  the  Gratz  Collection,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  no  liking  for  the  town;  and  of  course  they 
followed  the  national  capital  back  to  Philadelphia,  where 
on  July  24,  1778,  he  signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
for  Georgia,  although  that  instrument  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  1781.  In  a  letter  of  April  5,  1779,  from  that 
city,  he  speaks  of  returning  to  Savannah  in  a  few  days, 
and  actually  did  leave  the  next  day. 

That  he  appreciated  the  significance  of  these  events 
to  history  and  that  he  had  a  collection  of  books  and 
papers  designed  as  materials  for  such  a  history  is  known ; 
and  it  is  also  known,  as  Mr.  Mackall  has  shown,  that  they 
were  absolutely  consumed,  presumably  in  some  fire  loss 
in  his  home  about  or  before  this  time.  He  seems  to  have 
engaged  in  trade  in  1783,  according  to  a  letter  of  the  next 
January  to  Dr.  Seaborn  Jones. 

Late  in  1784,  however,  he  determined  to  go  to  Balti¬ 
more  and  buy  a  half -interest  in  the  Maryland  Journal  and 
Baltimore  Advertiser,  then  owned  by  William  Goddard; 
and  the  consummation  of  this  project  was  announced  in 
the  issue  of  January  25, 1785.  The  new  management  was 
ambitious  to  forward  the  literary  interests  of  the  new 
republic,  and  in  the  same  issue  proposed  soon  to  launch 
a  periodical  called  The  American  Spectator.  Not  only 
so,  but  they  gained  possession  of  the  papers  of  General 
Charles  Lee,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not  related  to  Light 
Horse  Harry  Lee,  but  was  bom  in  London,  and  on  June 
10,  following  they  announced  the  proposed  publication  of 
his  Memoirs.  As  this  latter  project  received  no  support, 
even  though  Lee’s  treachery  was  not  proved  for  over  a 
half  century  afterward,  Mr.  Langworthy  sent  the  manu¬ 
script  letters  to  London  in  hopes  of  publication  there,  and 
two  years  later  added  to  them  his  Memoir,  or  sketch  of 
Lee’s  life.  Mr.  Goddard  was  one  of  the  beneficiaries  in 
Lee’s  will. 
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The  Maryland  Journal  flourished  in  1785  and  in  1786 
and  stimulated  every  good  thing  in  Baltimore;  and  one 
of  these  projects  was  a  Baltimore  Academy,  which  the 
religious  heads  of  the  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  bodies  thought  ought  to  be  created  so  that  their 
boys  need  not  go  away  from  home  for  education  of  a  high 
order.  They  persuaded  Mr.  Langworthy  to  head  it  and 
teach  the  classics,  and  the  noted  professor,  Andrew  Elli- 
cott,  to  take  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science.  The 
distinguished  Baltimore  antiquarian,  Robert  Gilmor,  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  there.  How  long  the  school  lasted  is 
not  known,  or  how  long  Mr.  Langworthy  headed  it ;  but  it 
is  known  that  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Maryland  Jour¬ 
nal  and  closed  his  association  with  it  on  January  1,  1787 ; 
and  that  he  finished  his  Memoir  of  General  Charles  Lee 
on  March  10th  of  that  year.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
done  while  he  was  teaching  for  the  next  four  or  five  years, 
and  that  he  was  again  stirred  to  collect  material  for  a 
History  of  Georgia. 

For  in  the  winter  of  1790-91,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lang¬ 
worthy  withdrew  from  Baltimore  to  Elkton,  Maryland, 
when  he  set  about  seriously  to  produce  another  history, 
and  in  May  following  inserted  an  announcement  in  the 
Georgia  Gazette,  over  the  motto,  “Nothing  extenuate 

“Nor  set  down  ought  in  malice. — Shakespeare.”  “The 
present  performance,”  he  adds,  “has  long  employed  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  author.”  Books  and  papers 
were  sought  and  received  by  him  from  various  persons 
interested,  and  in  1792  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
Memoirs  of  Lee  published  in  London  and  New  York,  the 
former  in  an  illustrated  edition.  His  work  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Georgia  and  the  wide  correspondence  it  neces¬ 
sitated  occupied  him  for  four  or  five  years  in  his  Elkton 
home,  when  a  great  sorrow  came  to  him  at  Christmas 
time,  1794,  in  the  death  df  his  wife.  General  James 
Jackson  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work  and  hoped  the 
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first  edition  might  be  out  by  the  winter  of  ’96-6 ;  but  he 
thought  he  saw  signs  that  the  death  of  Mrs.  Langworthy 
had  so  broken  her  husband’s  spirit  that  no  progress  was 
being  made  in  ’95. 

General  Jackson’s  fears  were  well  founded,  for  later 
that  year  Mr.  Langworthy  returned  to  Baltimore  and 
took  a  position  under  the  United  States  government  as 
Clerk  of  Customs  at  that  port ;  and  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  his  History  of  Georgia  or  of  his  collection  for  it.  He 
was  destined  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  Custom 
House,  a  period  of  seven  years.  Then  one  day  in  the 
winter  of  1802-3  his  home  at  31  Front  Street  knew  him 
no  more.  “On  November  2,  1802,”  says  the  Baltimore 
American,  “at  5  o’clock,  after  a  severe  illness  of  six  days, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  the  spirit  of  Edward  Lang¬ 
worthy,  Esq.,  deputy  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Baltimore, 
took  its  flight  to  another  and  better  world.  To  eulogize 
the  defunct  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  para¬ 
graph  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  his  public  and  private  walks 
in  life  were  such  as  many  may  endeavor  to  imitate,  but 
few  will  attain  equal  perfection.”^ 


1.  A  letter  from  Lensworthy  to  Wm.  Duer  nppenra  in  thia  iwue  in  "NotM 
end  Doenments.” 


ABRAHAM  BALDWIN,  STATESMAN  AND 
EDUCATORS 

By  R.  P.  Brooks 

University  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  White  was  confronted  in  his  task  with  a  problem 
of  no  mean  proportions,  for  it  is  a  serious,  indeed  a  well- 
nigh  hopeless  undertaking  to  write  the  life  of  a  man  who 
left  no  written  record  of  his  activities — nothing  in  the 
shape  of  letters,  diaries  or  memoranda.  Furthermore, 
since  he  was  never  married,  no  admiring  descendants 
remain  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  fame.  Baldwin  had 
no  military  career  and  acquired  little  reputation  as  a 
congressional  debater.  His  career  lacked  the  colorful, 
the  dramatic  aspects  which  enable  the  historian  to  draw 
an  arresting  portrait  of  his  subject.  A  man  of  sterling 
qualities  of  character,  an  educated  gentleman,  a  sound 
and  conservative  statesman,  Baldwin  unquestionably 
was.  These  qualities  are  such  as  are  valued  by  thought¬ 
ful  men  and  the  memory  of  their  possessor  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  perpetuated;  at  the  same  time  the  path  of 
the  historian  who  would  chronicle  such  a  life  is  a  hard 
one  to  travel.  Though  Dr.  White  has  applied  a  trained 
and  experienced  mind  to  a  diligent  search  of  all  the  con¬ 
temporary  records  and  has  made  liberal  use  of  the  work 
of  other  historians,  he  was  not  able  to  unearth  more 
than  enough  data  to  present  a  somewhat  meager  body  of 
facts  about  Baldwin.  These  facts  are,  however,  sufficient 
to  fix  him  securely  as  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  his 
period  in  the  minds  of  those  who  can  appreciate  real 
worth. 

1.  Abrmham  Baldwm,  by  Henry  C.  White,  Profeeeor  in  the  Unieenity  of 
Georkin.  (Athena:  Primt^  printed,  IMS.  19S.) 
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Baldwin's  Early  Life. 

Baldwin  was  a  New  Englander,  the  third  child  of 
Michael  and  Lucy  Baldwin,  and  was  born  at  New  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  on  November  2,  1754.  His  father,  though 
following  what  would  now  be  regarded  as  the  humble 
calling  of  a  village  blacksmith,  was  a  man  of  parts. 
Abraham’s  ancestors  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  be¬ 
longed  distinctly  to  the  intellectual  element  of  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Abraham  and  three  of  his  brothers,  or  half 
brothers,  were  graduates  of  Yale,  and  his  sisters  married 
men  of  distinction.  Abraham  entered  Yale  in  1768  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  was  graduated  in  1772  with 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  He  remained  in  the  college 
three  additional  years  preparing  for  the  Calvinist  min¬ 
istry  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1775.  After  receiving 
his  license,  he  was  made  a  tutor  at  Yale,  but  in  1779 
resigned  to  become  a  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary 
forces.  His  duties  in  the  army  were  light  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  law.  On  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Fairfield.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  1781,  he  had  been  elected  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Yale,  but  did  not  accept  the  call.  Yale  was  in  a  state 
of  decline  and  service  there  did  not  seem  attractive. 

Hia  Removal  to  Georgia. 

Such  was  in  brief  the  history  of  Abraham  Baldwin 
to  the  time,  when,  in  his  thirty-first  year,  he  migrated  to 
Georgia.  Why  he  made  this  move  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  all  the  circumstances  justify  the  belief  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  coming  was  to  engage  in  educational  work.  The 
then  governor  of  Georgia  was  Lyman  Hall,  himself  a 
native  of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale.  He  is 
known  to  have  been  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Stiles, 
president  of  Yale,  and  with  others  (possibly  Baldwin) 
about  educational  affairs.  Reaching  Georgia  some  time 
in  1783,  Baldwin  appears  to  have  settled  for  a  short  while 
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at  Augusta,  not  at  Savannah,  as  is  generally  thought.  In 
October,  1784,  he  was  granted  two  hundred  acres  in 
Wilkes  county  and  in  the  following  year  qualified  as  a 
member  of  the  Georgia  house  of  assembly  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  Wilkes. 

In  the  Georgia  Legislature. 

As  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1785  he  was  one  of 
a  body  of  about  40  actually  in  attendance  who  recon¬ 
structed  the  state;  he  served  on  a  committee  to  prepare 
amendments  to  the  constitution;  the  changes  suggested 
were  embodied  in  the  new  constitution  of  1789;  he  was 
infiuential  as  a  member  of  a  committee  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  boundary  dispute  with  South 
Carolina;  he  took  great  interest  in  seeing  that  justice  was 
done  the  Indians  in  treaties  held  with  them;  he  was 
almost  invariably  on  a  committee  to  which  were  referred 
communications  from  the  Continental  Congress  and  did 
what  he  could  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  weak  federal 
government  by  having  Georgia  comply  with  requests  for 
grants  of  authority  and  requisitions;  he  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  which  reported  an  act  to  cede  to  the 
United  States  all  western  lands  claimed  by  Georgia, 
though  the  stipulations  made  by  the  state  were  such  as 
to  lead  congress  to  reject  the  cession  at  that  time,  1788; 
he  assisted  in  the  organization  and  in  securing  land 
endowments  for  such  academies  as  those  in  Chatham  and 
Richmond  counties;  he  drafted  the  charter  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgria>  about  which  more  anon. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

When  the  call  was  issued  for  appointing  members  to 
the  celebrated  Philadelphia  convention  (the  one  which 
drafted  our  present  national  constitution),  the  Georgia 
assembly  in  1787  named  Baldwin  as  one  of  the  delegates. 
Such  influence  as  (Georgia  wielded  in  this  convention  was 
due  largely  to  Baldwin,  and  Dr.  White  believes,  with 
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reason,  that  his  services  were  of  very  much  greater  value 
than  has  usually  been  recognized.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  in  creating  the  new  government  was 
the  comi>osition  of  the  congress.  If  representation  in 
the  lower  house  had  been  based  solely  on  population,  W' 
Georgia  would  have  suffered  grievously,  being  the  least 
populous  of  the  states.  Baldwin,  in  his  first  speech, 
favored  a  house  based  on  population  and  property.  The 
most  important  property  in  Georgia  was  slaves.  The 
southern  delegates  generally  desired  to  count  slaves  in 
estimating  the  representation,  a  proposal  bitterly  fought 
by  the  “free”  states.  A  compromise  advocated  by  Bald¬ 
win  was  finally  adopted,  according  to  which,  in  fixing 
the  number  of  representatives  in  the  lower  house,  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  were  counted.  Another  matter  of 
crucial  importance  was  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
desired  no  interference  with  either.  The  other  states 
were  willing  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  entirely.  At  heart 
Baldwin  believed  that  slavery  would  ultimately  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  he  opposed  any  interference  by  national 
action  and  he  advocated  that  the  slave  trade  be  kept 
open  for  20  years.  His  second  speech  was  made  on  that 
subject.  As  is  well  known  the  action  taken  by  the  con¬ 
vention  conformed  to  that  view.  Baldwin  suggested  the 
form  of  a  provision  which  was  ultimately  adopted  giving 
congress  power  to  “dispose  of  and  make  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,”  a  clause  about  which  much 
history  was  later  enacted. 

A  serious  controversy  arose  in  the  convention  between 
the  small  and  the  large  states.  Georgia,  by  reason  of  her 
vast  territorial  extent,  was  regarded  as  potentially  one 
of  the  large  states,  though  her  population  was  at  the  time 
insignificant.  A  tentative  agreement  had  been  reached 
to  base  the  representation  in  the  lower  house  on  popu- 
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lation.  But  how  should  the  upper  house  be  constituted? 
The  small  states  desired  equality  of  representation,  the 
large  ones  desired  representation  based  on  population. 
On  July  2,  1787,  came  a  vote  on  this  subject.  Eleven 
states  were  represented.  The  roll  call  was  according  to 
the  age  of  the  states,  Georgia  being  last.  Five  large 
states  voted  for  proportional  representation  and  five 
small  states  voted  for  equality.  Baldwin  believed  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  larger  states  was  the  correct  one,  but  in 
order  to  save  the  convention  from  possible  disruption, 
he  split  the  vote  of  Georgia  by  voting  in  favor  of  the  view 
of  the  small  states.  The  other  Georgia  delegate,  William 
Houston,  voted  on  the  other  side.  Later,  of  course, 
equality  in  representation  for  the  second  house  was 
adopted. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  constitution  prepared  by  the  Philadelphia  conven¬ 
tion  was  in  due  course  adopted  in  January,  1789,  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  elected  our  first  senators  and 
appointed  a  date  in  November  for  the  first  election  of 
members  of  congress.  Abraham  Baldwin  was  one  of  the 
three  elected  by  popular  vote;  he  was  re-elected  in  1791 
and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  congresses  until 
1799.  In  the  latter  year  the  legislature  named  him  United 
States  senator;  he  was  re-elected  in  1805  and  died  in 
1807.  He  thus  represented  Georgia  for  eighteen  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  including  the  three  years  in  the  continental 
congress  (while  still  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature 
he  had  been  appointed  in  1785  as  a  delegate  to  the  conti¬ 
nental  congress  and  held  his  seat  during  the  session  of 
the  constitutional  convention  at  Philadelphia  and  until 
the  old  congress  was  superseded  by  the  new) . 

The  Founding  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Space  is  lacking  for  a  full  treatment  of  Baldwin’s 
long  career  in  congress.  We  must  hasten  on  to  an  account 
of  his  services  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  University. 
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Dr.  White  makes  the  interesting  observation  that  at 
the  time  the  University  of  Georgia  was  chartered  there 
was  in  the  United  States  only  one  institution  strictly 
entitled  to  call  itself  a  “college,”  or  which  was  in  any 
large  measure  of  a  secular  character.  This  institution 
was  William  and  Mary  college  in  Virginia.  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton  were  in  reality  sectarian,  theological 
seminaries.  The  temper  of  New  England  was  strictly 
Puritan.  The  crown  refused  to  confirm  charters  granted 
to  colleges  of  New  England  or  elsewhere  because  the  chief 
incentive  in  their  founding  was  to  perpetuate  hostility  to¬ 
wards  the  established  church.  In  Virginia,  however,  the 
dominant  element  was  Church  of  England  in  religion. 
For  this  reason  no  objection  had  been  raised  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  William  and  Mary  in  1692.  Liberal  from  the 
first,  this  small  college  played  a  profoundly  important 
role  in  the  development  of  Virginia,  among  her  alumni 
being  such  men  as  the  Randolphs,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Marshall  and  James  Monroe. 

The  initiative  in  the  establishment  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  was  taken  by  Lyman  Hall,  the  governor.  At 
his  instance  the  legislature,  in  1784,  set  apart  40,000 
acres  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  a  college.  Abraham 
Baldwin  and  other  distinguished  Georgians  were  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  act  as  trustees.  In  the  following  year,  on 
January  27,  an  act  granting  the  charter  to  the  university 
was  passed.  It  has  always  been  believed  that  Baldwin 
was  the  author  and  draftsman  of  this  act,  though  Dr. 
White  was  unable  definitely  to  establish  this  fact.  Bald¬ 
win  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  which  passed  the 
act;  he  had  come  to  Georgia  to  engage  in  some  form  of 
educational  activity  and  tradition  has  always  associated 
his  name  with  the  charter. 

This  charter  is  a  remarkable  document.  It  sets  up 
in  reality  an  educational  system  for  the  state,  uniform 
and  complete,  and  all  under  the  secular  control  of  the 
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r  state,  and  to  be  supported  by  it.  The  board  of  trustees 

at  least  nominally,  has  control  over  all  state-supported 
higher  educational  institutions  in  Georgia. 

The  Meager  Beginning. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  it  was  impracticable  for  the 
state  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  building  of  the 
i  college.  The  people  were  too  deeply  engrossed  in  bring¬ 

ing  about  some  sort  of  order  and. establishing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  foundations  of  prosperity  to  feel  any  great  concern 
•  about  higher  education;  there  were  few,  if  any,  schools 

in  the  state  fitted  to  prepare  youths  for  the  college;  and, 
i'  too.  Baldwin,  the  man  principally  interested  in  the 

scheme,  was  drafted  into  the  national  councils,  and  was 

I  for  that  reason  unable  for  years  to  give  attention  to  his 

pet  project. 

The  new  century,  therefore,  had  dawned  before  ac¬ 
tive  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter.  In  November,  1800, 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  senate, 

Abraham  Baldwin,  the  only  one  of  the  original  members  ;  i 

of  the  board  of  trustees  who  still  held  office,  had  a  meet-  | 

ing  of  the  board  called  at  Louisville,  the  capital.  He 
represented  to  the  board  that  the  time  had  come  for  | 

putting  the  charter  into  effect  and  proposed  a  plan  of  t 

study  based  on  the  current  requirements  at  Yale.  He  | 

-  suggested  that  his  friend,  Josiah  Meigs,  then  teaching  at  , 

^  Yale,  be  made  the  first  professor,  it  being  understood  j 

that  if  Meigs  proved  satisfactory  he  would  be  made 
president  in  place  of  Baldwin,  who  had  occupied  the  , 

nominal  post  since  1785.  Baldwin’s  suggestions  met  with 
approval  of  the  board  and  a  short  time  thereafter  a  site 
was  chosen  for  the  institution  in  north  Georgia  on  the 
edge  of  Cherokee  land,  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  any  considerable  town  or  preparatory  school.  The  i 

salubrity  of  the  section  and  the  physical  beauty  of  the  | 

spot  seemed  to  have  dictated  the  choice  of  the  trustees. 

The  site  was  donated  by  John  Milledge.  Professor,  later 
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president,  Meigs,  arrived  at  the  site  (the  embryonic  vil¬ 
lage  had  been  named  Athens)  in  1801,  and  began  to  erect 
the  college  in  the  backwoods. 

Baldwin  Dies  in  1807. 

Abraham  Baldwin,  the  Father  of  the  University,  did 
not  live  to  see  this  auspicious  beginning  come  to  a  sudden 
halt  within  a  very  few  years.  He  died  in  Washington 
in  1807  while  serving  his  second  term  as  United  States 
senator.  President  Meigs,  who  was  an  ardent,  tactless 
and  irrepressible  republican,  ran  afoul  of  his  trustees, 
who  were  federalists,  and  was  deposed  from  office  in 
1810.  But  the  subsequent  history  of  the  University  does 
not  concern  us. 

Dr.  White  has  done  a  valuable  service  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  life  and  career  of  Baldwin.  As  the 
author  points  out,  Baldwin  has  never  been  appraised  at 
his  real  worth,  and  it  is  regrettable  to  record  that  the 
university  has  never  done  him  adequate  honor.  We  may 
express  the  hope  that  this  book  will  be  the  occasion  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  state  to  its  dereliction. 

“Abraham  Baldwin”  is  written  with  the  clarity  of 
style  and  felicity  of  expression  so  characteristic  of  all 
that  Dr.  White  does  in  a  literary  way.  Though  modestly 
•  disclaiming  technical  historical  training,  he  has  done  the 
job  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 


NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS 
Plantation  Documents 

The  following  documents,  the  originals  of  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  R.  Felton,  a  Junior  in 
the  University  of  Georgia,  give  valuable  information  on 
the  price  of  slaves  at  various  times,  and  also  on  the 
control  of  slaves  during  the  Civil  War: 

Georgia 

Reed,  of  William  H.  Robinson  the 

Macon  County 

sum  of  Eleven  Hundred  Dollars  for  a  negro  girl  named 
Carolina  about  Eighteen  years  of  age  which  negro  I 
warrant  to  be  a  slave  for  life  and  to  be  sound  in  body 
and  mind  and  the  title  to  said  negro.  Feby.  18,  1858 

Daniel  Cromer  Seal 

D.  M.  Kelley 
Elijah  H.  Rawls 

Georgia  Received  of  William  H.  Robinson 

Macon  County  the  sum  of  Twenty  Seven  Hun¬ 

dred  Dollars  for  a  negro  woman  named  Polly,  of  dark 
complexion  &  about  twenty  six  years  of  age  and  her  four 
children  viz.  Louisa  a  girl  about  nine  years  old,  Henry  a 
boy  about  four  years  old,  Virgil  a  boy  about  two  years 
old,  and  Rachel,  an  infant  girl  child  about  ten  monts  old 
—each  and  all  of  Said  negroes  I  warrant  to  be  sound  in 
boddy  and  mind  and  to  be  Slaves  for  life,  and  do  further 
warrant  the  title  of  Said  negroes  to  the  Said  William  H. 
Robinson  against  myself  my  heirs  and  assignees  and  all 
other  persons  whatsoever  as  well  as  against  all  incum- 
berences  or  liens  upon  them  whatsoever.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  seal 
on  the  24th  day  of  March  1869. 

Attested  by  George  Walker  Seal 

George  W.  Fish 
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Head  Quarters  Executive  Department 
Macon,  Aug.  3rd  1864 

Upon  the  transcript  of  the  record  from  the  Infr.  Court 
of  Macon  County,  conforming  to  executive  order,  in 
regard  to  detailing  a  proper  police  force,  to  keep  proper 
and  suitable  Discipline  among  the  Slave  population — 
Ordered  that  George  H.  Slappy,  William  D.  Drumright, 
James  L.  Odom,  Murdoch  McCaskel,  John  E.  Hornaday, 
Lett  Felton,  A.  J.  Bryan,  W.  H.  Robinson,  Jn.  Skealy, 
Abner  Harlep,  Jno.  E.  Babb,  Amos  G.  Stewart,  Jno.  F. 
Williams,  and  Jno.  J.  Kleekley  be  detailed  as  a  police 
force  for  the  Said  County  of  Macon.  The  Supervisors 
detailed  are  to  visit  the  Several  Plantations  in  Said 
County,  enforce  obedience.  Suppress  disorders,  preserve 
order,  keep  discipline  and  See  that  the  Slaves  are  kept 
in  Surbordination.  They  are  to  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  for  which  the  are  detailed.  When  they  neglect 
or  fail  (except  from  providential  cause)  to  do  their  duty 
as  policemen  then  this  detail  Shall  be  revoked  as  to  the 
delinquent,  and  Such  delinquent  will  report  at  once  to 
Gen.  G.  W.  Smith  1st  Division  Georgia  Militia  for  duty. 

By  order  of  His  Excellency  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  Gov.  &  Commander  in  Chief. 

Andrew  J.  Hansell 
Col.  &  Aid  de  Camp 

Georgia,  Macon  County 

Reed,  of  William  H.  Robinson  of  said  County  Six  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  Dollars  in  full  payment  for  Negro  boy 
John  about  Eleven  years  old.  Said  Negro  I  warrant  to 
be  sound  in  body  &  mind  &  a  slave  for  life.  The  right 
to  said  slave  I  also  warrant  &  will  forever  defend  against 
the  Claims  of  all  and  every  person  whatsoever. 

Witness  My  hand  &  seal  this  6th  day  of  January  1851. 

Daniel  W.  Miller  Seal 
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Reed,  of  William  H.  Robinson  two  hundred  dollars  in 
full  payment  for  negro  boy  Abram  of  yellow  complexion, 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age  afflicted  with  rheumatism. 
The  right  &  title  of  Said  negro  I  warrant  &  defend 
against  myself  and  all  other  persons  whatever.  In 
testimony  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my 
seal  this  the  3rd  day  of  April  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
&  forty  three. 

Attest  John  Bryan  Seal 

H.  B.  Bryan 

Hardy  W.  B.  Price  JP 


Lanier,  Macon  County,  Geo. 

Received  of  William  H.  Robinson  Eight  hundred  and  fifty 
Dollars  in  full  for  the  purchase  of  one  negro  boy  name 
Washington  aged  about  19  years  the  right  and  title  of 
said  boy  I  warrant  and  defend  against  the  Claims  of  all 
persons  whatsoever.  I  also  warrant  him  sound  and 
healthy  and  Slave  for  life,  this  the  29th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1849. 

John  L.  Fuller  Seal 


Test 

John  Quick 
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Philadelphia,  Dec.  8th,  1778. 

Dear  Sir, 

Being  just  got  to  Congress  &  finding  as  usual  we  can¬ 
not  proceed  to  business  for  want  of  a  sufficient  Number 
of  States,  I  have  sate  down  at  the  Table  to  scribble  & 
communicate  to  you  a  few  of  my  Sentiments. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  resignation  of  his 
Excellency  Henry  Laurens,  Esqr.,  &  of  the  extraordinary 
Oration  he  delivered  previous  thereto — Mr.  Dean’s  pub¬ 
lication  was  particularly  aimed  at;  but  notwithstanding 
the  Phantasticability  &  absurdity  of  the  President,  the 
House  were  of  Opinion  there  should  not  be  the  least  re- 
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straint  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press —  As  for  my  part  I 
shall  rejoice  to  see  more  publications  on  the  proceedings 
of  Congress,  a  little  gentle  Satyr  will  be  useful  on  many 
occasions  &  will  restrain  the  Spirit  of  Intrigue  &  Cabal. 
I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject,  until  I  have  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  seeing  you,  only  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  I  wanted  your  presence  more.  My  cold  is  now  a 
good  deal  better,  so  that  I  shall  be  able  to  proceed  in  that 
business  you  lately  mentioned  to  me.  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  let  me  have  a  List  of  those  L — ro  you  particu¬ 
larly  want  &  will  do  my  endeavour  to  procure  them.  I’m 
sorry  we  shall  in  a  great  measure  lose  the  Oratory  of 
Mr.  Jay  by  placing  him  in  the  Chair — he  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  man  of  Ability  &  to  have  that  Ornament  of  the 
understanding  a  lively  imagination.  I  should  esteem  it 
a  favor  that  you  would  mention  me  to  all  the  Gentlemen 
that  may  come  from  your  State ;  it  would  give  me  a  real 
pleasure  to  assist  them  in  any  measure  for  the  public 
good,  &  I  think  you  well  know  that  I  have  no  other  object 
in  every  vote  I  give. 

Do  you  intend  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Messrs. 
Telfair  &  Walton,  if  you  should  not  I  am  apprehensive 
they  will  blame  me.  I  should  be  glad  if  it  will  suit  you 
to  comply,  but  if  not,  you  must  furnish  me  with  some 
excuse  to  my  Colleagues. 

As  Mr.  Jay  will  now  have  a  great  deal  of  business  on 
his  hands  &  perhaps  sometimes  will  want  the  assistance 
of  some  friend  in  the  writing  way,  I  should  be  glad  to 
give  him  my  assistance  at  any  time ;  you  may  hint  this  to 
him,  if  you  judge  proper;  though  it  may  be  unnecessary 
if  he  can  get  a  Secretary  of  competent  ability.  Excuse 
this  hasty  Scroll, 

&  believe  me  your  sincere  friend 
&  very  humble  servant 

EDWARD  LANGWORTHY 

Wm.  Duer,  Esq.r 
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HISTORICAL  PRIZE 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  offers  for  the  year 
1927  a  prize  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  per¬ 
son  submitting  the  best  article  on  some  subject  in  the 
history  of  Georgia.  The  work  must  be  based  on  original 
research  and  properly  documented.  The  length  of  the 
treatise  should  not  be  over  6,000  words. 

Only  one  manuscript  may  be  entered  by  an  individual, 
and  must  not  have  been  previously  published. 

All  manuscripts  must  be  typewritten  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

The  article  is  not  to  be  signed;  but  the  real  name  of 
the  author  must  accompany  the  manuscript  and  must  be 
enclosed  in  a  separate  envelope  on  which  must  be  written 
the  name  of  the  historical  article. 

The  competition  is  open  to  anyone  without  restriction. 

The  Society  reserves  the  right  to  publish  in  its 
magazine  any  article  submitted. 

Each  manuscript  must  be  sent  to  Charles  F.  Groves, 
Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah, 
Georgia,  not  later  than  January,  1,  1928. 

The  award  will  be  announced  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly. 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brooks  is  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  has  contributed  fre¬ 
quently  to  these  pages, 

Mr.  Burton  Alva  Konkle  is  a  native  of  Indiana  who 
was  educated  at  Lake  Forest  College,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  historical  works,  and  is  now  busy  on 
a  Life  of  Nicholas  Biddle. 

Mr.  John  Tate  Banning  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina 
and  a  graduate  of  Duke  University.  At  present  he  holds 
a  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  Travelling  Fellowship 
under  an  appointment  from  the  University  of  California, 
and  is  now  in  Spain. 

Rev.  Edgar  Legare  Pennington  is  rector  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Church,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  He  is  a  native  of 
Georgia  and  a  graduate  of  the  state  University. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Shryock  teaches  history  at  Duke 
University,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  He  has  recently 
written  a  book  on  Georgia,  entitled  Georgia  and  the 
Union  in  1850. 
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Georgia  and  the  Union  in  1850.  By  Richard  Harrison 
Shryock,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  in  Duke 
University  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1926.  Pp. 
X.  406.  $4.50.) 

“GJeorgia  and  the  Union  in  I860’'  is  the  story  of  how 
the  firm  stand  taken  by  Georgia  in  the  great  crisis  over 
the  expansion  of  slavery  deferred  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  for  ten  years.  It  is  a  familiar  story  to  students 
of  Georgia  history.  The  theme  had  already  been  treated 
by  several  other  historians,  but  none  has  done  the  task 
with  anything  like  the  satisfying  thoroughness  that 
characterizes  the  present  work. 

The  thesis  of  the  author  is  that  with  the  rise  of  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  North  that  section  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  began  to  outstrip  the  South  in  economic  and 
political  strength.  The  South  seemed  doomed  to  decades 
of  a  simple  agricultural  economy  under  the  burdensome 
slavery  system.  Southern  leaders  grew  restive  with  the 
realization  of  the  relative  decline  of  their  section.  Her 
economic  institutions  were  a  distinct  handicap  to  the 
South.  The  protective  tariff,  which  enhanced  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  North  bore  hard  on  the  agricultural  South, 
and  the  growing  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  North 
seemed  to  threaten  the  very  foundations  on  which  rested 
even  such  measure  of  prosperity  as  the  South  enjoyed. 
Both  of  these  develops  aroused  the  resentment  of  the 
Southern  laders  and  led  to  the  Nullification  episode  of 
the  thirties  and  the  secession  movement  of  1850. 

In  these  anti-national  movements  it  was  natural  that 
South  Carolina  should  assume  the  leadership,  because 
economic  decline  was  more  evident  in  that  state  than 
elsewhere  in  the  South ;  and  it  was  quite  as  natural  that 
Georgia  should  have  been  the  main  southern  bulwark  for 
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the  Union  cause,  since  Georgia  was  the  most  progressive 
and  prosperous  Southern  state  in  the  period.  From  the 
middle  thirties  Georgia  was  humming  with  activity.  It 
was  a  time  when  higher  educational  institutions  were 
being  established,  it  was  an  era  of  railway  development, 
of  rapid  expansion  in  the  plantation  areas,  a  period  of 
considerable  diversification  of  industry.  In  1850  it  was 
still  possible  for  Georgia  leaders  to  hope  for  permanent 
prosperity  in  the  Union,  if  only  the  slavery  issue  could 
be  settled  by  a  fair  and  lasting  compromise. 

In  developing  this  theme.  Professor  Shryock  presents 
two  introductory  chapters  of  unusual  merit  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  factors.  About  a  third  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  this  subject.  The  growth  of  the  plantation 
areas,  the  building  of  railways,  the  rise  of  banking,  the 
beginnings  of  manufacturing,  the  social  groupings  in 
Georgia,  the  importance  of  the  press  and  other  media 
for  the  interchange  of  views,  are  fully  canvassed.  These 
two  chapters  will  probably  prove  of  more  interest  to 
Georgia  readers  than  the  story  of  the  political  struggles 
which  follows. 

The  tracing  of  the  history  of  political  parties  in  ante¬ 
bellum  Georgia  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  Par¬ 
ties  changed  names  frequently  in  those  days,  issues 
between  them  were  not  always  sharply  drawn,  since 
personalities  often  overshadowed  principles;  and  there 
were  always  factions  within  the  parties.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  we  have  the  Troup  and  Clarke  Parties,  the  former 
holding  state  rights  views,  the  latter  being  unionist  in 
sentiment.  The  Troup  Party  was  composed  largely  of 
the  planters,  the  Clarke  of  the  small  farmers.  With  the 
Nullification  crisis,  the  Troup  Party  was  disposed  to 
favor  radical  action,  the  Clarke  Party  to  support  Jackson. 
In  the  late  thirties  these  local  parties  merged  with  the 
national  Parties,  the  Troup  faction  becoming  Whigs 
under  the  leadership  of  Calhoun;  the  Clarke  Party  be- 
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coming  Democrats.  But  Calhoun  soon  deserted  the 
Whigs,  being  estranged  by  the  growth  of  anti-slavery 
sentiment  among  the  Northern  Whigs.  Calhoun  carried 
with  him  into  the  Democratic  Party  many  Georgia  Whigs, 
such  as  Colquitt,  McAllister,  Haralson,  and  Chappell. 
The  infiltration  of  Calhoun  Democrats  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Georgia  democracy  gradually  resulted  in  the  latter’s 
forsaking  its  nationalism  and  embracing  the  state  rights 
or  particularist  position.  The  Georgia  Whigs  on  the 
contrary  tended  to  follow  the  Northern  wing  of  the  party 
into  acceptance  of  protective  tariffs  and  other  nation¬ 
alist  policies.  It  thus  appears  that  the  two  Georgia 
Parties  exchanged  principles,  the  former  Troup-State 
Rights  Party  becoming  the  Whig  nationalist  party;  and 
the  former  Clarke-Unionists  becoming  Democratic.  The 
Democratic  Party  had,  however,  two  distinct  wings — the 
North  Georgia  Unionist  faction,  led  by  Cobb,  and  the 
plantation  area  Democrats,  who  followed  Calhoun. 

When  the  great  crisis  of  1850  came,  Cobb  led  the 
Union  Democrats  into  a  combination  with  the  Whigs,  led 
by  Toombs  and  Stephens — ^the  new  party  taking  the  name 
Constitutional  Union — and  the  Calhoun  Democrats  took 
the  name  Southern  Rights.  The  Constitutional  Unionists 
were  successful  in  committing  Georgia  to  Clay’s  Compro¬ 
mise.  After  the  crisis  had  passed  the  new  parties  were 
abandoned  and  the  former  alignments  re-emerged,  but 
some  important  Whigs  now  permanently  deserted  their 
party  and  became  Democrats.  With  the  resurgence  of 
the  slavery  issue  in  1855,  Toombs  and  Stephens  led  most 
of  their  Whig  followers  into  the  Democratic  Party.  A 
considerable  number  of  Whigs  joined  the  new  Know- 
Nothing  Party  (Berrien  being  the  most  important),  but 
by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  Georgia  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  Democratic,  as  she  has  remained  to  this  day, 
thanks  to  Reconstruction  history. 
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All  these  twists  and  changes  in  political  alignments 
are  skillfully  traced  by  Professor  Shryock.  Every  man 
of  note  in  the  period  receives  adequate  appraisal  and  no 
factor  of  importance  has  escaped  the  author. 

On  the  whole  the  study  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  minute  and  painstaking  character  with  which 
oceans  of  material  have  been  canvassed  and  weighed. 
The  interpretation  of  movements  and  tendencies  is  accu¬ 
rate  and  final.  Clearness,  fairness  and  excellent  narra¬ 
tive  ability  characterize  the  work.  The  book  is  well 
arranged,  the  printing  is  above  reproach,  the  documen¬ 
tation  thorough,  and  the  bibliographies  exhaustive.  The 
index  adds  greatly  to  the  usefullness  of  the  book  for 
reference  purposes.  R.  P.  B. 

Liberalism  and  American  Education  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  Allen  Oscar  Hansen,  Ph.D.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1926.  Pp.  xxviii,  317.) 

This  study  of  the  educational  philosophy  of  the 
Eighteenth  CJentury  is  interesting  and  enlightening. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  political  thinking  of 
this  period  but  strangely  enough  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  various  educational  theories  that  were  really 
an  integral  party  of  the  general  plan  of  the  new  era 
which  was  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  New  World.  This 
new  democracy,  the  combined  product  of  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  American  thinkers,  was  to  be  perpetuated  and 
brought  to  a  much  more  perfect  form  through  the  sys- 
tametic  education  of  those  very  masses  without  whom 
there  could  be  no  democracy. 

There  was  really  a  two-fold  purpose  in  these  educa¬ 
tional  plans:  First  the  principles  of  democracy  must  be 
thoroughly  taught  and  inculcated  in  the  household  of  its 
friends — the  masses;  and  secondly,  with  the  securing  of 
independence  for  the  revolted  colonies,  the  people  must 
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be  welded  into  a  nationality  and  a  unity  of  feeling.  To 
gain  especially  this  last  desire  many  plans  for  a  national 
educational  system  were  worked  out  and  described.  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  Virginia  plan  and  Washinton’s  national  uni¬ 
versity  are  well  known,  but  the  various  other  plans 
have  been  almost  neglected.  Benjamin  Rush  had  his 
ideas  and  he  wrote  them  out,  so  did  Robert  Coram,  James 
Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Chipman.  The  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  whose  significance  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  has  not  been  generally  realized,  awarded  two 
prizes  of  $50  each  to  Samuel  Knox  and  Samuel  H.  Smith 
for  their  educational  plans,  and  ordered  these  two  inter¬ 
esting  documents  published.  Then  Lafitte  du  Courtiel 
produced  a  plan,  DuPont  de  Nemours  wrote  out  a  plan 
for  Jefferson,  and  Noah  Webster  had  much  to  say  on  the 
subject.  The  boldness  of  these  Eighteenth  Century 
savants  ia  exceedingly  refreshing  now  in  the  Twentieth. 
The  leaders  who  seized  political  control  attempted  to 
carry  out  only  a  half  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  dogma.  And  according  to  educational  philoso¬ 
phers’  ideas  of  what  should  be  included,  democracy  has 
not  even  yet  been  tried. 

Mr.  Hansen  has  done  a  valuable  work  in  putting  into 
convenient  scope  and  attractive  form  this  important 
element  of  Eighteenth  Century  thinking.  Although  not 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  subject  as  he  limited  it,  Mr. 
Hansen  might  well  have  mentioned  the  actual  exi)eriment 
of  Abraham  Baldwin  in  providing  for  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1785— the  first  attempt  to  reaUy  try  out  the 
doctrine.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  attached  a  valuable 
list  of  books  and  documents  on  the  subject,  both  contem¬ 
porary  and  more  recent.  E.  M.  C. 
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